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My Lozd, 


HE Purſuit of civil and 
political Knowledge has 

ever been an object with the 
Citizens of a free State. Un- 
. T's der 


(iv) 
der thoſe Governments where 
the Laws originate in the Peo- 
ple, every individual is ſenſible 
of his proper conſequence, both 
with reſpect to ſociety and 
to himſelf. His Privileges are 
great. They are fuch as the 
wiſeſt aims of human policy 
alone could inſtitute, a ſub- 
jection qualified by a power of 
Legiſlation. Could he be inat- 
tentive to the Preſervation of 
ſuch Privileges, his defection 
would not be impolitic merely; 
it would be adrfboneft; a de- 
fertion of | thoſe engagements 
under nd he has enjoyed 
his 


(y) 


his civil ſecurity. It would be 
utterly . ſuperfluous, for me to 
obſerve here, my Loxp, that 
every Branch of your illuſtri- 
ous Family has been diſtin- 
guiſhed by a contrary charac- 
ter; ever faithful to legal Go- 
vernment, warm in its Inter- 
eſts, but watchful over its Prin- 
ciples. Among theſe, my Lord 
Folxs TONE, the early Ornament 
of his Family and his Coun- 

try, muſt not be mentioned laſt. 
Vet, whilſt I ſpeak , of my no- 
ble F riend with Honour, my 
confidence in his Integrity a- 
lone keeps me above feeling 
A 3 con- 


(vi) 
concern for him. He will 
ever have to remember, that, 
when he firft took his ſhare 
in the Lepiſlature, he drew up- 
on himſelf the attention, and 
raiſed the expectations of a. peo- 
ple, who will not bear to be 
diſappointed. Huc u/que adeo 
nem egiſti, Brute, ut in omnibus 
optimè te gerere valde neceſſe 
eff. Honore Plenum certe, grave 
amn a 


1 


I is a truth, my Lony, 
and to thoſe whoſe benevo- 
lence carries them into the 
intereſts of poſterity, It is a 
. woelan- 


( vit ) 
melancholy truth, that the beſt 
of human inſtitutions muſt ſhare 
the fate of thoſe that formed 


them. Government, like Sci- 
ence, has its brighter and dark- 


er periods — has its infancy, ma- 


turity, and decay. In the firſt 
ſtate, rude and uncultivated, 
weak and imperfect; in the 
ſecond, poſſeſſing and acting 
upon the principles of enlight- 
ened reaſon; in the laſt, loſ- 
ing ſight of thoſe principles, 
and finking under the accumula- 
ting corruptions of time. Regal, 


Conſular, and Imperial Rome 


Re thro! theſe ſeveral ſtages, 
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till ſhe became what Lucan 
ſays of Cæſar, Macni NouINIS 
UungaA. The Engliſh Nation, 
about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, ſeems to 
have approached | the ſecond 
Rage. | The genius of that 
age pierced the dark veil. of 
Paperys | and formed the farſt 
conception of rational Govern- 
ment. The birth was flow 
and painful, the growth inter- 
rupted by frequent and danger- 
ous diſtempers. It arrived to 
perfection at laſt; and 1 hope, 
my Lonp, it is Gmething bet- 
ter than the old age of that 
perfection we enjoy. 


To 


(ix) 
- To prevent its decline no- 
thing can more effectually in- 
ſtruct us than a due attention 


to the cauſes of that decline 
in other States. The Revolu- 
tions of foreign eftabliſhments, 
particularly if they proceed 
from internal cauſes, afford us 
the moſt uſeful leſſons of po- 
lity; and thoſe writings that 
exhibit the aſpect of Govern- 
ment under the various influ- 
ences of times and manners, na- 
turally lead us to obſerve the 
Genius and Character of our own. 


Of this kind, my Loo, is 
the following Diſſertation, which 
| I have 


E — — —e a — „ | "gs" 


(x) 


I have' drawn from a large 


Work lately publiſhed at Tu- 


'RIN, under the Title of Rivo- 


lugione d Italia. If there be 


any merit in it, it muſt be 


given to the original Author; 
its defects, I believe, muſt be- 


long to me. It might have 
been rendered leſs imperfect, 


but want of time, and, what 
is worſe, of induſtry, induced 


me to leave it in its preſent 


ſtate. 


Such as it is, my Lonp, I 
preſent it to you with all poſ- 
ſible e Let it teſtify my 

ſenſe 


Cn) 
„ ſenſe of your kindneſs to me, 


and that I ſhall ever eſteem 
* 


My Lox, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 


and 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


Blagdon-houſe, 
Thy Feb. 1, 1773. 


JOHN LANGHORNE,. 


DISSERTATION, 
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HE hiſtory of thoſe nations 

| that antiently inhabited the 
tract of country which ex- 

tends from the Alps to the Streights 
of Sicily, and in proceſs of time took 
the name of Italy, cannot be traced 
higher than the Roman æra; and even 
what we can colle& from the annals 
B of. 


„ 


of Rome, reſpecting the general ſtate 
of Italy, is inconſiderable and obſcure. 
For the firſt inhabitants of that city, 
far from carrying their curioſity into 
the ſtory of other ſtates, kept but a 
very imperfect account of their own. 


Neither does the Grecian hiftory 
furniſh us with better lights &. It 
hardly mentions Italy in any other 
view than that of a maritime ſtate, 
lying in the neighbourhood of Sicily, 
The moſt ancient of its writers do not 
ſtand much higher than Polybius, or 
Fabius Pictor, the firſt Roman An- 


naliſt, whoſe memorials were tranſ- 
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* Theophraſtus, the firſt Greek writer who 
gaye any particular account of Italy, did not flou- 
riſh till about the middle of the fifth century of 
Rome. Theopompus, indeed, wrote before 
him; but he barely mentioned the city being 
taken by the Gauls, and an Embaſſy ſent to 
Alexander, 


ferred 


[:4-1 
ferred into the labours of Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus and Livy. Freely, 
therefore, ſhall we leave it to inveſti- 
gators of higher curioſity and erudi- 
tion to diſpute concerning the firſt 
inhabitants of Italy ; ſince the moſt 
ancient author on that ſubject, muſt 
certainly have lived many years after 
their origination, and conſequently 
muſt have wandered in the region of 


conjecture. He who, in ſo remote 


a period, with ſuch a ſcarcity and 
confuſion of materials, ſuch a mix- 
ture of vain and unconfidential fable, 
ſhould have the hardineſs to ſpeak 
with aſſurance concerning the ancient 
ſtate of Italy, muſt only ſay that it 
was under the government and occu- 
pation of the Tyrrhenes, more com- 
monly known by the name of Etruſ- 
cans, or Tuſcans. Though it is im- 
poſſible for us to ſay from whence 

B 2 this 
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this people drew: their origin, whe- 
ther from the neighbouring coaſts 
of Greece, or immediately from the 
eaſtern nations * it is certain, ne- 
vertheleſs, that this people were very 
conſiderable in Italy, and that the 
Greeks paid no ſmall reſpect to their 
reputation. ITE? is difficult to deter- 
mine when they were in their higheſt 
glory, but if the chronologers of times 
ſo remote deferve any credit, we are 
to believe that they paſſed into Italy 
about two centuries after the Trojan 
- -war, and more than two before the 
foundation of Rome. Certain it is, 
"tilt; under the laſt RP of ng 
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* Pliny tells us, that the pelatgi f firſt brought 
letters into Italy; and it is more than probable, 
therefore, that the Tuſcuns originated from 
them, as that people ever ſtood in the firſt 

diſtinction ivr N and Literature. 


[55] 


their power was in a declining ſtate, 
and that they were forced to cede to 


the Romans the beſt part of their 
territories. For beſide Hetruria, 
whoſe boundaries were the Appe- 
nines, the Tyrrhene ſes, and che Ti- 
ber; they had poſſeſtock Herm lelves of 
part of the Venetian territories, and 
of Campania, which the ancients. 
eſteemed the fineſt region of Italy. 
It appears that the Tuſcans, or Tyr- 
' rhenes, began to fall from their an- 
cient power, when, inſtead of. their 
original” 'monirchical government, 
they diyided into. ſeveral dynaſties, 
or independent republics. The fer- 
tility of their country, moreover, the 
ſucceſs of their firſt enterprizes, their 
commerce, and the arts they exer- 
ciſed, threw them into luxury, and 
that laid them open to all the viciſ- 
ſitudes entailed on human fortunes, 

B 3 Both 
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Both Latin and Greek hiſtorians tell 
us of the luxury of the Tyrrhenes, and 
their conſequential vices, their libi- 
dinous and gluttonous propenſities, 
their attachment to ſuperſtition, and 
all the nonſenſe of witcheraft. But it 
does not from theſe appear that their 
poſſeſſions in the center of Italy, at 
that time, went beyond Hetruria. For 
not only Diodorus and Athenæus, but 
Plato and Theophraſtus, who have 
expatiated on the luxury of the Tyr- 
rhenes, wrote at a time when they 
had ceded to the Gauls and Samnites 
nearly two thirds of their dominions. 
That luxury and effeminacy, how- 
ever, ſhould continue in a declining 
ſtate is by no means extraordinary. 
We ſee the ſame continue in ſtates 
that have totally loſt their original 
form, and paſſed under qifferent go- 
vernments. Ambition, and other 
paſſions 


CPs 


paſſions which diſturb the tide of 
government, amongſt the Tuſcans 
were ſoftened down to a mere deſire 
to pleaſe, a kind of perſonal vanity 
and dotneſtic delicacy, to which the 
climate of their country ſeemed prin- 
cipally to contribute. But with all 
the vices that caſt a ſhade on the 
Tuſcan virtue, it is certain, from the 
teſtimonies of antiquity, that theſe 
were the firſt people who cultivated 
the wild regions of Italy, and that 
ſhe had put off the barbarity of her 
ofiginal times, when ſhe again ſub- 
mitted to the arms of Barbarians. 


ES] 


CHAP. Il. 


T was uſual with the Ancients, 

when a colony became too nu- 
merous for its territory, to ſend . off 
detachments of their Youth, who were 
either to acquire a new country by 
the fortune of war, or by an ami- 
cable negociation with ſome people 
whoſe regions would admit of freſh 
coloniſts. This being the cuſtom 
for many ages in Italy, was the oc- 
caſion of great and almoſt continual 
revolutions. But while the ſcene of 
property and politics was changing, 
the face of nature was changing too, 
and every new colony promoted the 
great buſineſs of cultivation. And 
as commerce and the arts were in- 
troduced, the means of ſelf-ſubſiſt- 


cICe 


e 
ence became more eaſy. The ſpirit 
of civil ſociety grew with theſe. 
Communities were more attached to 


their place of ſettlement, and the mi- 
grating diſpoſition declined. 


Wars, at the ſame time, which no 
civilization can ever extirpate, and 
which follow in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of ſociety, were conſtantly oc- 
caſioning revolutions, and abſorbing 
the redundancies of population x. In 
conſequence of the latter, migration 
became leſs frequent, as it was leſs 
neceſſary. The weſtern quarters be- 
ing more ſlowly cultivated, retained 


8 


* Such, certainly, was the effect; but the 

neceſſity of war, for that purpoſe, is not here 

implied. While more than half the earth lies 

uncultivated, the increaſe of the human ſpe- 

cies cannot be an evil to be removed by the 
ſword, | 

| their 


[. 

, 

j 

| 
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[10] 
their barbarity longer, and in theſe 
ignorance and want of policy till 
rendered it neceflary to thin their co- 
lonies by detachments, when they 
became too numerous. Ambigath, 
King of the Celts, it is ſaid, finding 
his people multiply too faſt, ordered 
ſeveral thouſands to ſeek freſh paſ- 


ture. Part of theſe, under the con- 


duct of Belloveſe, paſſed into Italy, 
and drove the Tuſcans, and the reſt 
of the inhabitants, out of thoſe re- 


gions, where, in proceſs of time, they 


built the cities of Milan, Pavia, Pia- 


cenza, and Cremona. Theſe new 


ſettlers finding plenty of paſture, 
drew others of their country. They 
tell us, moreover, that Aruns, a Tuſ- 
can Chief, by private intrigues and 
promiſes, brought over the Barba- 
rians into Italy. If this be true, the 
ſpirit of diſcord, which has ſo often 

| ſubjected 


nn 


ſubjected that country to a foreign 
yoke, is of high antiquity, How- 
ever, what we may principally de- 
pend upon, is the relation of the 
coming of the Gauliſh Celts into 
Italy. About three hundred and fifty 
years after the foundation of Rome, 
and four hundred years before the 
vulgar æra, the Gauls, who already 
occupied great part of the country on 
the Po, advanced into Hetruria, or 
Tuſcany, as far as the coaſt of Si- 
enna, (where was the once famous, 
but now forſaken city of Cluſium,) 
and ſacked and burned Rome. But 


whether they were unambitious of 


further conqueſts, after ſatisfying their 
hunger on the plentiful banks of the 
Po, or whether they thought it bet- 
ter to defend their preſent territories 
from the Venetian arms, than to go 
in purſuit of freſh | acquiſitions, or, 

in 


A. C. 
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in whatever manner the Italians got 
rid of their ferocious invaders, .they 
took proper meaſures to ſecure their 
unexpectedly recovered poſſeſſions for 
the future. The invaſion, never- 
theleſs, had made a conſiderable 

change in the poſture of affairs. The 
Gauls had, in the firſt place, made 
themſelves maſters of the beſt and 
moſt fertile part- of - the country, 
and, by thus diſmembering it, oc- 
a change in its laws, 
its cu „ and its name. þ Thoſe 
that ate on the Po, over-ran the 
Uuy 7 of: Milan, and, aſſuming the 
Ne col, the people they had con- 

ere called Inſubrr. Thoſe 
| ganced further, towards that 
Were Bergamo and Breſcia 
no, retained their” native ap- 
pellatidf er Cenomani. The Boi ſet- 
tled nearer to Hetruria, where now 
are 


[23] 
are Modena, Reggio, and Bologna, 
which takes its) name from them. 
The laſt” that came here: were the 
Senones, who, extended themſelves 
from Umbria as far as Rimini. EY. 
Thus that large tract of country, 
which, after the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, was called Lombardy, 
and which from the Gauls, who 
occupied it, had the name of Gallia 
Ciſalpina, was ſeparated from the reſt 
of Italy; whilſt, for three whole 
centuries, what was called Italy was 
bounded by the Arno, in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Piſa, and by the Ru- 
bicon, between Rimini, and Ravenna. 
It is true, that between theſe boun- 
daries and the Alps, ſome nations 
remained, which, either through 
their native ferocity, or the inaceeſſi- 
bility of their country, or their {kill 


in 
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in arms, were unconquered, if even 


aſſaulted by the Gauls. Amongſt 
theſe were the Ligurians, under 
which name may be comprehended 


the ancient inhabitants of Piedmont; 


the Salaſſi, who inhabited the valley 
of Aoſta, and that tract of country 
where the Romans afterwards built 
Jurea ; laſtly the Venetians, ſituated 
between the Adige and the Adriatic 


Gulf, a people, whole fortunes, from 


the remoteſt antiquity, were diſtinct 
from the other provinces of Italy, 
and from the world in general. 


Beſide diſmembering Italy of its 
beſt provinces, the invaſion and ſet- 
tlement of the Tranſalpine Gauls had 
another important effect. The Ita- 
lian States were ſeldom without the 
ſeeds of diſcord, and their neighbours 
the Gauls had a natural propenſity. 

to 


L 


[ 15 ] 
to broils, and military conflicts, and 
were ever ready to follow the firſt 


that would call them. A particular 
tribe of them, called Geſuti, or Mer- 
cenaries, of this warlike turn, made 
it their trade to fight for any one 
that would pay them ; like thoſe 
Palatines, who, a thouſand years af- 
ter, afforded ſo many ſubjects for ro- 
mance *; or thoſe adventurers, who, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 


_ — — — — ba. AY g 


* Theſe were the original Knights Adven- 
turers, The exhibitions they gave of their 
proweſs were only to enhance their pay, that, 
like Homer's Heroes, they might be rewarded 
with a larger ſlice of beef. Amidſt the mu- 
tual depredations of contiguous States, when 
the young women were carried off by the 
enemy, theſe Adventurers were hired to re- 
deem them, and frequently paid with their 
perſons, Hence the origin of amorous chi- 
valry. 

turies, 


461 

turies, fought for hire, in favour of 
any of the Italian States that would 
retain them. All that tract of coun- 
try, properly called Ancient Italy, 
was ſtill divided into ſeveral States, 
as it had been before the invaſion of 
the Gauls : And though we know 
little more of thoſe States than what 
relates to the antiquities of Rome, 
and what the Roman writers have 
left us, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, 
that many nations and independent 
States previouſly flouriſhed in Italy, 
moſt of which might have afforded 
more materials for Hiſtory than Rome 
poſſibly could have done before the 
Carthaginian war; and many of them 
might have taken place in the me- 
mory of poſterity, had they met with 
a Thucydides, a Xenophon, or a Pau- 
fanias. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. III. 


YOWEVER tedious numerical 
details may be in general, we 
muſt neceſſarily give an account of 
thoſe nations of Ancient Italy, which, 
excluſively of Ciſalpine Gaul, flou- 
riſhed in the Times of Rome. Thoſe 
whoſe curioſity may require a mi- 
nuter detail than we ſhall give, we 
refer to Strabo, Cluverius, and other 
ancient Geographers. 


The Tuſcans, though they had 
loſt the provinces they formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed on the fide of the Apenines, 
were ſtill a powerful nation, pofleſ- 
ſing, beſide the Grand Duchy of 
Tuſcany, great part of what is row 
called the Eccleſiaſtical State, St. 
Peter's Patrimony, the provinces of 

C Orvieto, 


T 16 ] 

turies, fought for hire, in favour of 
any of the Italian States that would 
retain them. All that tract of coun- 
try, properly called Ancient Italy, 
was ſtill divided into ſeveral States, 
as it had been before the invaſion of 
the Gauls: And though we know 
little more of thoſe States than what 
relates to the antiquities of Rome, 
and what the Roman vriters have 
left us, it is, nevertheleſs, certain, 
that many nations and independent 
States previouſly flouriſhed in Italy, 
moſt of which might have afforded 
more materials for Hiſtory than Rome 
poſſibly could have done before the 
Carthaginian war; and many of them 
might have taken place in the me- 
mory of poſterity, had they met with 
a Thucydides, a Xenophon, or a Pau- 
ſanias. 

| CHAP. 
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CHA P: III. 


TowWwEVER tedious numerical 
details may be in general, we 
muſt neceſſarily give an account of 
thoſe nations of Ancient Italy, which, 
excluſively of Ciſalpine Gaul, flou- 
riſhed in the Times of Rome. Thoſe 
whoſe curioſity may require a mi- 
nuter detail than we ſhall give, we 
refer to Strabo, Cluverius, and other 
ancient Geographers. 


The Tuſcans, though they had 
loft the provinces they formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed on the fide of the Apenines, 
were ſtill a powerful nation, poſſeſ- 
ſing, beſide the Grand Duchy of 
Tuſcany, great part of what is now 
called the Eccleſiaſtical State, St. 
Peter's Patrimony, the provinces of 
C Orvieto, 


[18] 


Orvieto and Perugia. The Etruſcan 
nation was for a long time ſo much 
ſuperior to Rome, that any one of 
the twelve Dynaſties into which it 
was divided, was able to cope with 
her. Veii, or Vejentum, which, af- 
ter a long and famous ſiege, ſubmit- 
ted to the Romans, was conſidered as 
a city of equal ftrength. - Yet Ve- 
jentum was not much ſuperior to 
Cortona, Peruſia, Aretium, Volater- 
ræ, or Cluſium. 


Another conſiderable tract of Italy, 
not inferior to Tuſcany, was inha- 
bited by the Unbri, a people who, 
for a long time, rivaled the Etruſ- 
cans; and though they had not ſo 
many large and populous cities as the 
latter, they had many very reſpec- 
table, among which were Sarſina, 
Urbino, Camarino, Gubbio, Spoleti, 
- <p Poolig- 


[ 19 ] 
Foligno, Todi, Terni, Narni, and 
Otricoli, ſome of which ſtill retain 
their ancient name. 


Neighbours to Umbria were the 
Sabines, who inhabited a ſmaller and 
leſs fertile diſtri, but were not in- 
feriour in bravery, or in numbers. 
As they maintained their independency 
againſt the Umbrians and the Tuſ- 
cans, ſo they long held out againſt 


the Romans: For that certainly was | 


but a ſmall part of them, which, 
after ſeyeral battles, is ſaid to have 
incorporated with the Romans under 
Tatius. 


Of this Province, which was then 
wholly comprehended under the 
name of Latium, and is now called 
Campagna di Roma, a very ſmall part 
only was occupied by the Romans; 

C 2 even 


[ 20 } 
even G low down as four hundred 


| years after the building of Rome. 


For, beſide the Latins, properly ſo 
called, or the inhabitants of ancient 
Latium, whereof the Roman ſtate 


made a part, there ſubſiſted four 


powerful and warlike nations, the 


Equi, the Volſcians, Hernicians, and 


Auſonians. Each of theſe nations 


thought itſelf equal to the Republic 


of Rome, till the wars of Pyrrhus. 


In that long tract of Italy, now 
called the kingdom of Naples, were 
many free and powerful ſtates; the 
Marſians, the Veſtinians, the Pelig- 
nians, the Marrucinians, the Feren- 
tians, and the Samnites, who inha- 
bited what is now called Abruzzo, 


and part of Apulia. The Irpinians, 
the Daunians, the Meſſapians, the 


Peucetians, who occupied what we 
' call 
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call the. Terra di Bari, Otranto, and 
Baſilicata. From thence, deſcend- 
ing towards modern Calabria, were 
the Lucanians, the Brutians, the 
Picentians, who poſſeſſed and culti- 
vated more than twice the tract of 
country that belonged to the four . 
nations, comprehended under the 
name of Latins. Nay, many of them 
occupied more than all Latium in 
its ' fartheſt extent. Then the Cam- 
panians, who inhabited the beſt part 
of that country, which, for the ex- 
cellence of its fertility, was called 
Terra di Lavoro, or the Arable 
Country, where was and ſtill is the 
city of Naples, where was the fa- 
mous Capua of old, and is now the 
modern city of that name; — Theſe 
people poſſeſſed a very reſpectable 
ſtate, To theſe ſeveral Nations or 
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Republicks may be added many mari- 
time towns, which formed diſtin& 
ſtates, ſuch 'as Tarentum, Thurium : 
Heraclea, Rhegium, and Crotona. 
Theſe were not inferior in ſtrength 
to the maritime cities of Aſia Minor 
and Greece, as thoſe on the conti- 
nent were able to contend with the 
famous ſtates of Peloponneſus and 
Achaia. 


Of thoſe innumerable Republicks 
that filled Italy, hardly any was fo 
inconſiderable as not to be able to 
ſend ten or fifteen thouſand men into 
the field; at leaſt, as not to defend 
themſelves, by means of their fortifi- 
cations, againſt the aſſaults of a power- 
ful enemy. And many of them 
would once in fifteen years, ſend out 
colonies of forty or fifty thouſand, as 
the Volſcians, the Latins and Sam- 
nites 


10 

nites frequently did. Were we to 
turn to the particular details which 
ancient Geographers and Hiſtorians 
have left us, we ſhould find that the 
Crotonians had a hundred and thirty 
thouſand men in arms, and the Syba- 
rites three hundred thouſand; that 
the Tarentines ſent eighty thouſand 
foot and eight thouſand horſe to the 
aſſiſtance of the Samnites; and that 
they boaſted, by their Ambaſſadors, to 
Pyrrhus, that they were able to ſend 
him three hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand horſe, beſide the infantry of the 
Lucanians and Meſſapians. We will 
readily ſuppoſe that theſe accounts are 
exaggerated, or, at leaſt, that theſe 
things happened at a time, when Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris and Crotona, or ſome 
Prince, who reigned over thoſe cities, 
had other dominions, and that the re- 
ſpective contingents of troops aſſumed 
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the general name of the Tarentine 


army, from the principal city. We 


cannot, at the ſame time, without 
impeaching the veracity of the moſt 
reſpectable hiſtorians of antiquity, and 
giving way to the utmoſt latitude of 
Pyrrhoniſm, deny that- many of the 
Italian States, though confined within 
narrow diſtricts, were very powerful. 
A celebrated modern writer, who has 
ſhewn ſo much inclination to believe, 
and ſo much induſtry to demonſtrate, 


that the People of Antiquity were not 


ſo numerous as they have been re- 


preſented *, ſtill found himſelf obliged ' 
to make exceptions with regard to 


A. — .. 


* Wallace, in his Diſſertation on the dif- 
ference of the number of inhabitants in an- 
cient and modern times, maintains, upon 
better grounds, the contrary opinion. Hume 
ſupports his arguments with great learning, 
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Italy, which, he acknowledges, in the 
early times of the common-wealth of 
Rome, muſt have been populous be- 
yond compariſon. One evident proof, 
to omit minuter arguments, may be 
drawn from the muſter of the Roman 
army, and that of the confederate 
ſtates, at a time when a freſh invaſion 
was apprehended from the Tranſalpine 
Barbarians. Polybius gives a diſtinct 
account-of it; and it was related by 
Fabius Pictor, who, at the ſame time, 
was in the firſt rank of civil and mi- 
litary diſtinction. On advice of an 
incurſion of the Gauls, the Sabines 
and Tuſcans armed ſeventy thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe: The 
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and ſome right reflections; but he falls into a 
capital error by confounding the periods of 
time, and makes but little diſtinction between 
the times of Pyrrhus and thoſe of Cæſar. 


Umbrians, 
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Umbrians, and ſome people who in- 
habited that quarter of the Apenines, 
twenty thouſand; the Romans twenty 
thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred 
horſe; the Latins thirty-two thou- 
ſand , horſe and foot; the Samnites, 
who had been recently engaged in a 
deſtructive war with Rome, whereby 
they had loſt, in different engage- 
ments, at leaſt a hundred thouſand 
men, furniſhed ſeventy thouſand foot, 
and ſeven thouſand horſe ; the Iapy- 
gyans and Meſſapians fifty thouſand 
infantry, and fixteen thouſand ca- 
valry; the Lucanians thirty thou- 
ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; 
and the Marſians, Marrucinians, 
Ferentians,, and Veſtinians twenty- 
four thouſand foot and horſe. So that 
a part of Italy, not ſo large as the 
Eccleſiaſtical State and the kingdom 
of Naples, on the firſt muſter, ſup- 
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plied upwards of ſeven hundred thou- 


ſand armed men; a number which 
two of the moſt powerful monarchies 


in Europe would at this time find it 


impoſſible to raiſe. And if we re- 
flect on the havock made by the 
Gallic and Carthaginian wars,- and 


that not only the Samnites, but moſt 


of the, other ſtates of Italy, had, for 
a century paſt, been greatly depopu- 
lated by the ſword, we may clearly 
infer that in the time of Pyrrhus 
theſe people were capable of arming 
a much greater number, than they 
did at the, juncture mentioned by 
Polybius. It is certain, moreover, 
that theſe people who ſent their re- 
ſpective ſupplies to the confederate 
army, could have furniſhed four 
times the number of men in caſe of 


any particular danger of their own, 
5 No 
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No ſtate in our times could main- 


' tain a number of ſoldiers more than 


in the proportion of one to an hun- 
dred of the inhabitants, without ei- 
ther ſome peculiar excellency in 


the adminiſtration, or abſolute ruin ; 


_ whilſt in ancient times, and in thoſe 


ſmall ſtates, they could arm without 
trouble eight or ten in the hundred. 
It is not from thence, however, leſs 
obvious, that a ſtate or territory, 
which ſent fifteen or twenty thouſand 
men into the field, muſt have con- 
tained two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants. Nevertheleſs it ſeems almoſt 
incredible, that Italy ſhould be able 
to maintain ſuch multitudes. In or- 
der to account for this, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire into the manners 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, and 
into the qualities of the country they 


cultivated. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


I is not probable that the climate, 
or the natural conſtitution of Italy, 
| ſhould be changed from what it was 
of old. It is more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that it would improve, and 
become in general more temperate, 
by clearing ſuch immenſe tracts of 
woodland not only in Italy, but in 
the neighbouring nations of France 
and Germany, which formerly con- 
tributed to make the air cold and un- 
genial, and the foil, of courſe, leſs 
fruitful. All the natural injuries 
that Italy can have ſuffered, muſt be 
confined to a few provinces in the 
kingdom of Naples, where the erup- 
tions of Veſuvius, by covering the 
adjacent country with aſhes, have 

hurt 


, 
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hurt its former fertility, Indeed, I 
do not know whether the territory of 
Capua, and the kingdom of Naples, 
are now equal to that happy Cam- 
. pania#, ſo much celebrated by ancient 
writers. But, in general, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that the quality of the ſoil or 
the climate has been changed by any 
phyſical cauſe. So barren, never- 
theleſs, and uncultivated is Italy 
eſteemed to be at this day, that it is 
not, upon calculation, thought ca- 
pable of maintaining a fiftieth part of 
the inhabitants it contained about 
three centuries before the Chriſtian 
ra. The wonder is, then, how eit 
could ſupport ſuch numbers formerly. 
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Signor Denina probably alludes here to 
that beautiful encomium of Florus, Nihil mol- 
lius cœlo, nihil uberius terra, nihil hoſpitalius mare. 
And to the Felix illa et beata amenitas of Pliny. 


We 
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We may poſſibly be better inclined 
to believe it, if we recolle& the ſtate 
of Paleſtine'in the times of Saul and 
David; or if we ſuppoſe the inha- 
bitants of any of the moſt populous 
of the Swiſs Cantons ſettled in ſome 
part of Lombardy, the vigour and in- 


duſtry of the former operating upon 


the fertility of the latter, may give us 
ſome idea of what Italy was in the 
times we are deſcribing. Yet this 
image would be as much unequal to 
the original, as the manners of the 
modern Swiſs are, in point of ſimpli- 
city, to thoſe of the ancient Italians. 
This ſimplicity of manners, a life of 
labour and expedients, and robuſt 
| habits, the natural conſequence of 
ſuch a life, were at once the cauſes of 
population, and the ſources of ſub- 
ſiſtence. 


That 
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That the Italians were in general 
as much attached to agriculture as to 
arms, is beyond a doubt; and their 
profits were in proportion to their ſu- 

perior induſtry. It was owing prin- 
cipally to. this attachment, that the 
greateſt part of the people of Italy, 
including under that denomination 
all the Ciſalpine nations, lived in 
cottages and hamlets. Such was the 


cuſtom 'of the Sabines, the Latins, 


the Veſtinians, and other Samnites ; 


ſo lived the Ligurians; and fo, more 


particularly, the Ciſalpine Gauls, 
who, though they occupied the rich 
and fertile country of Lombardy, 
were ſo far from conſtructing cities, 
that they could hardly be ſaid to 
build themfelves houſes. Low, nar- 
row, and miſerable huts were their 
only habitations. On ſuch a. ſyſtem 
there could be no remarkable ine- 


quality 
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quality of property, Every family 
cultivated their portion of ground on 
the ſpat where they reſided, and it 
was by that means done with greater 
eaſe and advantage, No time was 
waſted in building, or making roads, 
The huſbandman took with him his 
cattle and his little cart, pitched upon 
his ground, and not an inch of it 
was loſt, The women, who, in mo- 
dern Italy, are rather a burthen than 
a relief to ſociety, were then of fin. 
gular uſe in all domeſtic offices, and 
in the cultivation of the grounds, 
They paſſed with equal {kill and in- 
duſtry from the loom to the rake, 
and fed at the fame time their chil. 
dren and their flocks, It is true, 
that in provinces of ample and fertile 
plains, where extraordinary induſtry 
in cultivation was not neceſſary, large 
cities became more frequent, bes 
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cauſe, the generoſity of the ſoil diſs 
penſing with half the labour of the 
huſbandman, eaſe and leiſure induced 
the inhabitants to aſſemble, and to 
conſult, in ſociety, the pleaſures and 
conveniences of life. Beſides, where 
the glebe is fruitful, the air ſoft, 
and the climate genial, men are 
naturally more inclined to be idle, 
effeminate, and voluptuous. Such 
were the people of Campania: Whilſt 
Hetruria and Umbria, provinces that 
were. colder than + Campania, - yet 
warmer and more fertile than the 
country of the Latins, the Sabines 
and the Samnites, partook, in ſome 
meaſure, of the genius and com- 
plexion of both. And as ſome of 
the Tuſcans and Umbrians ſtill lived 
in villages, ſo they had likewiſe many 
large cities. Yet the natural ferti- 
lity of Hetruria did not prevent the 
* ſpirit 
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ſpirit of agriculture. The Tuſcans 
of old were famous for it, and hardly 
yielded the palm to the Sabines, 
who were, undoubtedly, the beft 
cultivators in the world. The city 
life, in thoſe times, was not fo 
much a contraſt to the rural life as 
It 1s at preſent. The ancient cities, 
except in the number of their in- 
habitants, in ſome degree reſembled 
our market towns, where we ſee a 
mixture of ruſticity and embelliſh- 
ment; and the townſmen brought 
home with them at evening from 
their fields, their cattle, their corn, 
and the fruits they had gathered. 
This care was the more neceſſary, 
as they were almoſt always in a ſtate 
of war with their neighbours. Their 
houſes in theſe walled towns being 
extremely narrow and ſmall, there 
were many vacant pieces of graund 
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Within the walls, which: the inhabi- 
tants did not negle&t to cultivate. 
Thus having perpetual reſources with- 
in themſelves, they were able to 
ſuſtain a ſiege of months or years “. 
As the female province of labour 
was very conſiderable, and includ» 
ed many of thoſe offices that are 
now performed by men, the lat- 
ter were more at liberty to purs 
ſue the buſineſs of arms, cultiyas 
tion, and commerce. The woollen 
manufacture, which then ſupplied the 
place of ſilk, linen, and cotton, that 
now employ fo many thouſands of 
men, Was wholly within that pro- 
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* When Hannibal beſieged Sanden, in 
Campania, and ſaw the inhabitants ſowin 
turnips and greens within the walls, he ex- 


preſſed no ſmall furprize and concern that he 
coal not ſtarve out the enemy. Livy, I. xxiii, 


vince, 
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vince, and women of quality, 


well as others, made it their buſi- 


2 This cuſtom continued long 

in Italy; and we all know that 
Auguſtus Cæſar wore no cloaths but 
ſuch as His wife and ſiſters manu- 
factured. In Rome, fo low as the 
year 580, when that city was, un- 
doubtedly, the largeft and moſt 
wealthy in Italy, there was no ſuch 
trade as that of a Baker, The 


buſineſs was then performed by the 


women, as it is at this day in 
our villages. How many hundreds 
of robuſt men are now employed 
in ſuch like female offices, in cities 
that contain three or four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, as Rome did 
then! If to theſe we add Cooks 


and Vintners, trades little known to 


the ancients, and all that multitude 


of _ domieſtics that fill the houſes * 
of 
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of the Nobility, a colony might be 
formed ſufficient: to people and cul- 
tivate an ' immenſe country. That 
labour and induſtry which of old 
could draw proviſions from the thrifty 
ſoil for ſuch prodigious multitudes, 
the ſeveral kinds of food they uſed, 
and that temperate ſimplicity, of life, 
which left ſo many at large to purſue 
the 'bukinef of Agriculture, would 
afford an ample field for deſcription. 
The inhabitants of the Plains, whoſe 
foil was naturally fruitful, did not 
on that account neglect the labours 
of cultivation; nor did the Alpine 
Peaſant or Mountaineer, diſdain to 
till his barren and ungrateful rocks. 
The Sybarites, by the advantages 
they drew from the two rivers 
Crathis and Sybaris, which watered 
their country, arrived at ſuch opu- 


lence that their luxury paſſed into a 
proverb; 
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proverb z yet they rather choſe to 
call in ſtrangers, and divide their 
lands with them, than to let chem 
lie in an uncultivated ſtate; ſo ſtrong- 
ly did the maxim prevail in thoſe 
times, that the wealth and power 
of every ſtate conſiſts in the number 
of its inhabitants. The Ligurians, on 
the other hand, amidſt all the penury 
of nature, refuſed to abandon their 
native wilds for foreign acquiſi- 
tions. They ſupported life and li- 
berty by tilling an obſtinate and in- 
tractable ſoil, or rather by cultivat- 
ing rocks in defiance of Nature her- 
ſelf. To carry rivers over their 
craggy plains, in order to give them 
ſome degree of fertility, required im- 
menſe labour; but a large population 
was adequate to this, and when the 
fruits were enjoyed, the © toil was 
vp The nature of their po- 
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litical government did not permit the 
inutility — domeſtic pomp, nor ſyf-- 
fer people in place to keep, an idle 

train of ſervants. Grandeur, Ho- 
nour, and Dignity in thoſe times 
was to have a numerous levee of 
the people to offer you their votes, 
or to ſollicit your intereſt. Agricul- 
ture and Nobility were not thought, 
inconſiſtent; and we have a thous. 
ſand proofs, that, amongſt the Greeks. 
and Italians, the Nobleman, no leſs. 
than the Peaſant, attended to the 


cultivation. of his fields, and that 


his diet was altogether as ſimple. 
The Ambaſſadors of the ſeveral States, 
though choſen. out of the 
Citizens, did not in thoſe | 
ſpend, more. than a Deputy of the 
meaneſt, borough does now. The 
Officer, in camp, lived like the 
common Soldier. The ſtory. of the 

Ambaſ⸗- 
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Ambaſſadors of a great Monarch, 


who waited on' a Roman General 
with grand offers of money, and 
found him cooking his turnips, is 
well known. But of all the writers, 
political and hiſtorical, who have 
mentioned, or referred to- this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps hardly any one 
has made obſervations on it, equal 
to its importance v. The elder Cato, 
though a man of the firſt conſe- 
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* Of all eſculent vegetables, turnips are 
the wholeſomeſt, and the moſt eaſily culti- 
vated. They will grow every where, upon 
walls, upon rocks. It is hardly conceivable 
what quantities of theſe induſtry might raiſe 
upon the vileſt ſoils. It is no longer diffi- 


cult to account for the ſupport of the pro- 


digious multitudes of antiquity, when their 
principal people could live on theſe, and 
on thoſe kinds of pulſe from which the 
Fabii, the Piſos, and the Lentuli took their 
Names. 
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quence in a Republick that was 
miſtreſs of Africa and Europe, like 
Curius and Fabricius, worked and 
eat with his domeſtic ſervants. But 
however extraordinary this might be 
thought in the times of Sylla and 
Cæſar, when the Romans were im- 


merſed in every ſpecies of luxury, 
Cato, born and bred at Tuſculum, 


probably retained nothing more than 


the original manners of the peo- 
ple of Latium and the Sabines. For 
luxury, though nurſed in the city, 
did not ſo readily paſs into the 
eountry. 


Habits like theſe, at the ſame 


time that they would ſupport, would 
alſo increaſe population. Celibacy 


in ſuch circumſtances would hardly 


ever be found, and the labour of 
an active life would promote the 
fertility of both ſexes. So that, in 

| the 
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the end, the number of inhabitants 
would be too great for the pro- 
duce of the country, notwithſtand- 
ing every degree of parſimony and 
induſtry. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that as the people in mountainous 
countries multiply faſter, and have 
fewer reſources of maintenance, while 
thoſe who live in the more fertile 
plains and maritime towns rather 
decreaſe in numbers, the former af- 
ford a ſupply to the latter. Wealth 
naturally produces idleneſs, luxury, 
and diſeaſe, which are no leſs de- 
ſtructive to propagation than to per- 
ſonal valour and bravery. But Pro- 
vidence has ſo ordered it, that one 
evil ſnhall frequently be a remedy 
for another. For, not to mention 
thoſe emigrations that the fortune 
of war and the viciſſitudes of go- 
vernment occaſion, the natural po- 
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verty of mountainous” countries ex- 
cites their ever increaſing inhabi- 
tants to go in queſt of better ſup- 
port, where wealth invites, and the | 
indolence of its poſſeſſors opens the 
way to them. Thus the Volſcians, 
the Latins, the Ligurians, many of 
the Samnites and Tuſcans, who be- 
came too ' numerous for the pro- 
duce of their reſpective countries, 
ſought their fortunes by trade and 
merchandiſe in the richer provinces 
of Campania or Hetruria. Politi- 
cal. hiſtory ſeldom. treats of mer- 
cantile. affairs; yet there are many 
paſſages in ancient Hiſtorians, where- 
in mention is made of the Italian 
Merchants, and their trading: to di- 
ſtant parts. Not only thoſe who 
were, properly ſpeaking, Merchants, 
the Victuallers and Purveyors of the 


Army, but the common ſoldiers 
traf- 
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trafficked in thoſe countries where 
the buſineſs of war led them. There 
is a particular paſſage in Livy which 
confirms this. The Roman garri- 
ſon in Anſura, ſays he, through the 
negligence of the ſoldiers, who were 
trafficking with the Volſcian Mer» 
chants, was ſurprized ; but the 
number of the ſlain was not great, 
for, except a few invalids, they were 
all gone a trading with their knap- 
ſacks into the country, It is very 
remarkable that the Romans, who, 
in the ſpace of four hundred years, 
had got no port in Latium, had, 
from the year 240, open ports' and 
warehouſes in Africa. For after the 
firſt conſulſhip of Junius Brutus and 
Valerius Publicola, a Treaty of Com- 
merce was made with the Repub- 
lick of Carthage, greatly to the 
advantage of the Romans and their 

allies 
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allies of Ardea, Antium, Lauren- 
tum,  Circeii, Terracina, and other 
Latin States, with power to trade 
to Africa, free of all duty, except 
the pay of the Secretary and the 
Vendue Maſter, This Treaty, after- 
wards renewed and confirmed un- 
der the conſulſhips of Valerius Cor- 
vus and Popilius Lena, is a re- 
markable monument of antiquity; 
as it ſhews us that in thoſe re- 
putedly rude and barbarous times, 
Government was attentive to the 
intereſts of Commerce, and proves 
that the Romans were not merely 
converſant in the art of war, but 


cultivated a foreign trade *® From 


this we may gather how very con- 
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This early Commerce with Africa, accounts 
for thoſe chairs of ivory ſo often mentioned, as 
uſed by the old Romans. | 
| | ſiderable 
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fiderable the trade of thoſe cities 
muſt have been, which were pro- 
perly called mercantile cities, ſuch 
as Antium, Cuma, Thurii, Hera- 
elia, Tarentum, Adria, and Ancona. 


I know there are many, who, 
having beſtowed the higheſt enco- 
miums on the ſuperior advantages of 
modern invention, and who, warm 
with the idea of naval improve- 
ments in particular, may ſmile at 
the account of the ancient Com- 
merce of Italy; who, far from ad- 
mitting any compariſon between that 
and the modern Commerce of the 
Dutch, the Engliſh, and other na- 
val Powers, would not even allow 
it equal to the Commerce of the 
Venetians, the Genoeſe, and Piſans, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
genturies. But I would willingly 


alk 


e 
aſk theſe Encomiaſts of modern 
- Commerce, what are the boaſted 


advantages the European States de- 


rive peculiarly from it? None, in 
my opinion; unleſs multiplying our 
wants, irritating our appetites, tak 
ing men from the ſecure and tran- 
quil attentions of the paſture and 
the plough, and from the endear- 
ments of conjugal life, and expoſ- 
ing them to the mercy of winds 
and waves, to the peſtilential influ- 
ence of unnatural climates, for the 
ſake of bringing home a few com- 
modities which our forefathers lived 
longer and happier without; un- 


leſs theſe may be called advantages, 


I know of none that modern Com- 
merce has produced *. 
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*The friends of modern Commerce will, 


probably, think, that Signor Denina has im- 
peached its utility without much reaſon or pro- 


priety. 
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= It's public advantages, with reſpeR_ 
to the cultivation, connection and civiliza- 
tion of Society admit of no queſtion; but 
the Italian Writer ſeems to think it leſs. 
favourable to the happineſs of the indivi- 
dual than the employments of rural life. He 
_ oiight, however, to have conſidered whether 
that allotment has not its peculiar miſeries 
and misfortunes, which may weigh againſt 
thoſe he has ſo ſtrongly painted. To form 
a proper judgment of the merit of his ar- 
gument, the beſt way will be to deſcend to 
the loweſt ſphere of life, where real happi- 
neſs or miſery exiſt, in the ſufferings or ſa- 
tisfactions of nature. The common Sailor is 
the loweſt perſon employed in Commerce: 
The common Labourer, in Agriculture. The 
Sailor, ſo far as I am able to judge from 
obſervation, is in general a happy being, 
whether he is of a feſtive or of a ſober 
diſpoſition. If he is ſober, he is certain either 
of riſing in his ON or, at leaſt, of ſecur- 
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certain, that if the ancient Italians 
had not that extenſive Commerce, 
which other nations have exerciſed 
| | in other times, yet their foreign 
=. = trade was nevertheleſs in a flouriſh- 

ing ſtate; and they enjoyed, by 
b: | this means, not. only the neceſſa- 
2 ries but the elegancies of life. From 
A" the ports of the Tyrrhene ſea, which, 
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ing a ſufficient proviſion for the decline of 

life. If he has no proper idea of the value 

of money, his extravagance is not attended 

with the ill conſequences that follow it in 
8 other ſphetes of life. He returns to his ele- 
by ment fo repair his finances, and never wants 
bread, becauſe he never wants employment. 
The old age of a ſailor is never miſerable. 
3 When no longer able to undergo the labours 
= of navigation, he is always decently provided for 
= f by his hoſpitable Maſters. The caſe, with 
; regard to the laſt mentioned circumſtance, is, 
in general, very different with the labouring 
4 Huſbandman. If he has not been provident 
A FIN in 
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in proportion to the ſhipping then 
in uſe, were numerous and con- 
fiderable, they traded particularly 
to Sicily and Sardinia, both fruit- 
ful and populous countries, before 
they were laid waſte by the Car- 
thaginian wars; and alſo to the 
coaſts of Africa and Egypt, from 
” whence they were eaſily fupplied 
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in the ſummer of life, he is wretched in its 
winter; condemned to paſs a loathſome and 
_ il|l-ſupported old age in the filth and penury 
of a pariſh cell. He is not expoſed to the 
mercy 'of the waves, but he groans beneath 
the hardſhips of aching labour, and languiſhes 
under the oppreſſion of ſcorching ſuns. The 
mariner will hardly envy his conjugal endear- 
ments, while his half naked children are 
crying for bread. Theſe are the bulk of 
the people employed in Agriculture and Com- 
merce. : 
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with corn, and other principal ſtores, 
when either through natural or po- 


litical defects thoſe commodities 
failed at home. With reſpec to that 


part of Italy which lies on the 


Adriatic ſea, Polybius particularly 
acquaints us, that the people car- 
ried on a large, trade with the II- 
lyrians, who, in the times of Au- 
guſtus, had a conſiderable commerce 
with Adria, in the exchange of 


flaves, cattle, and ſkins, for wine, 


dil, and other merchandize. 


CHAP. 
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TALY, however, had little need 
K of foreign Commerce, having in 
herſelf not only the ſources of ge- 
neral nutrition, but every means of 
humouring the delicacy, and ſatiſ- 
fying the luxury of the Great, She 
had grain in ſuch abundance, that 
though her inhabitants were _ infi- 
nitely more numerous than in later 
ages, ſhe was able to ſupply foreign 
nations, as evidently appears from 
Tacitus, It is true, we are told 
that the Romans were ſometimes 
in want of corn, and applied for 
it to Sicily; but there would have 
been no neceſſity for their ſeeking 
E 3 it 
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it abroad, had they been at peace 
with the Italian States. Thoſe 
States undoubtedly refuſed to ſup- 
ply them, as the Samnites did, 
when they were in poſſeſſion of 
Cuma. Corn was certainly often 
exported from Tuſcany and Um- 
bria, though thoſe provinces were 
not leſs populous than fruitful, It 
is true, that the black millet not 
being then introduced *, they want- 
ed a ſuccedaneum in cafe of a 
failing [harveſt but in the plains 
of Italy, n "the pan con- 
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* What Denins. here calls Meliga (a neo 
which Baretti, amongſt a thouſand other words 
in his very defective Dictionary, has omit- 
ted, ) muſt have been the Milium Indicum, the 
Black or Turkey Millet, which, Pliny tells 
us, had been introduced into Italy only ten 
years before he wrote of it. | 
wa | ſtantly | 
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ſtantly watered * with great labour 
and induſtry, the common millet 
was frequently found in great a- 
bundance, and this, ſupplying the 
defect of other grains, is called by 
Strabo the readieſt remedy of fa- 
mine +. Wine abounded in every 
part of Italy, even after Apricul- 
ture had declined with the decreaſe 
of the people. If, in the exceſſive 
increaſe of population, Rome had 
wines from Cos and Chios,. theſe 


were not ſo much to gratify the 
palate of the wealthy, as to ſup- 
ply her numerous inhabitants and 
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0 Milium in aquoſo prius ſerendum, deinde 
in calido, ſays Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. I. xviii. 
which perfectly agrees with what Signor 
Denina ſays here, 

+ Pliny tells us that the Sarmatians chiefly 
uſed this grain in milk. 
4 E 4 to 
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cy 
to promote Commerce. Beſidee, 
Rome and its environs could more 
eaſily be ſupplied with wine from 
the iſlands in the Archipelago than 
from the remoter parts of Italy. 
A proof of this is, that, in the 
time of Auguſtus, the Italian wines 
were in the higheſt eſtimation at 
the tables of the Great. Thus Ho- 
race, who was frequently preſent at 
thoſe tables, and whoſe taſte for 
the bottle. is well Known, . ſays lit- 
tle *-of foreign wines, but cele- 
brates thoſe of Latium, Campania, 
and ſome provinces in the king- 
dom of N aples, countries of little 
note now with reſpect to their vin- 
tage. What might he not have 
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* Denina ſays he never mentions foreign 


* but here he is miſtaken. 
aid 
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faid of the long eſteemed wines of 
Tuſcany, or the not inferior vintage 
of Liguria. In Pliny's time, at the 
tables of Titus and Trajan, no one 
choſe, either for health or pleaſure, 
any but Italian wines, though the 
produce af Aſia and Africa was at 
command. Pliny himſelf ſuppoſes, 
that if the Italian wines had been 
known anciently in Afſyria, they 
would have been held in the high- 
eſt repute; And, in general, the 
greateſt encomium that paſſed on 
foreign wines was that they were 
equal to the wines of Italy. To 
procure wines from France and 
Spain, and from. provinces beyond 
ſea, was left for the delicacy and 
ſuperior | refinement of the Italians, 
in their preſent ſervile and dependent 
ſtate. 


It 
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It is unneceſſary to mention the 


abundance of other kinds of provi- 


ſions. The woods and plains of 
Ciſalpine Gaul, at the time it fell 
under the Roman yoke, contained 
wild hogs ſufficient to ſupport the 
largeſt armies. Nor is this a proof 


that the country was then unpeopled 


or uncultivated; for Polybius records 
it in a place where he is ſpeaking 
of the immenſity of population, and 


the incredible abundance of wheat, 
barley, millet, and wine. Hiſtory, 
with reſpect to every part of Italy, 
makes particular mention of its 


flocks and herds. And it was a 


received opinion of the ancients that 


Italy had its name from its abun- 
dance of cattle *. In proportion as 
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* From the Greek word raden, which has 
the ſame fignification, 


they 
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they abounded with flocks and 
herds, they had plenty of ſkins and 
wool, the latter of which articles 
was then in much greater uſe than 


it is at preſent. They had neither 
ſilk nor flax, nor linen for the 


tents and camp beds of the ſoldiers; 


fo that theſe, of courſe, were ſup- 


plied by ſkins and wool. Thus 


the plain exerciſes of, the paſtoral 


life anſwered all the purpoſes of 


human ſociety, They fertilized 


the field, furniſhed the table, and 
cloathed the people. We ſhall leave 


it to minuter calculators to demon- 
ſtrate what quantity of land is oc- 


cupied in the cultivation of flax, 
and the planting of mulberries 
how much labour is employed in 
the ſilk manufacture; and from 
thence to determine what advantages 
the 
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the ancients had over the moderns 


in the articles of Proviſions and 
cloathing, 


It is obſervable here, that, not- 
withſtanding the univerſality of the 
woollen manufacture in Italy, 


any mention is made of the wool 


of Spain, or of the Eaſt, on account 
of its extraordinary delicacy or co- 
lour. The Mileſian wool is placed 


by Pliny in the third degree of ex- 
.cellence, being inferior to two kinds 


of Italian wool, whereof that of 
Apulia was in higheſt repute. Lux- 
ury in the time of Cæſar introduced 
the Tyrian Purple; but till then, 
and indeed long afterwards, the 
purple of Tarentum * was Wen 


— 


4 Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. Hor. 


in 
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in uſe. Not only the wools of the 
ſouthern parts of Italy, which are 
ſtill in eſteem with modern manu- 
facturers, but the various produce 
of thoſe provinces which are now 
comprehended under the general 
name of Lombardy, were commended 
by ancient writers. The wools of 
Padua, though held inferior in 
delicacy and fineneſs to thoſe, of 
the aboye provinces, ſerved, in the 
time of Aüguſtus, for the richeſt 
tapeſtries, cloaks, and night gowns. 
The wools that grew in the provinces 
adjoining to the Po were moſt 
famous for the ſplendour of their 
white; thoſe of Pollentia, on the 
banks of the Tanarus, for their 
beautiful natural black. The ſcarcity 
of this commodity in our times 


would not be complained of, were 


we 
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we to refurne the Practices of the 
ancients; but that cultivation, ſo 
eſſential to the majority of the peo- 
ple, has been abandoned for many 
ages. And who would not laugh 
in theſe days, were one to ſend 
one's ſheep to paſture in body-cloaths, 
as the people of Attica and Tarentum 
did of old, to preſerve the delicacy 
and beauty of the wool? - When 
the Romans had conquered Spain, 
and began to make uſe of her wools, 
ſome of them, indeed, were found 
ſofter and more delicate, and, on 
thoſe accounts, were by many pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Italy; but our 
object here is not to prove that the 
Italians had every thing of the 
ſame quality that other nations 
had, but to maintain that they had 
at leaſt, in every thing, an equivalent. 


Thus, 1 


e 
Thus, if the Spaniſh wool were ſofter 


than the Italian, the latter, being 


more durable, was more a -national 
advantage. 


Of all cultivated cattle, the horſe 
contributes leaſt to the ſupport of 
man, occaſions the greateſt conſump- 
tion Þ, and is the leaſt neceſſary. But 
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Varro obſerves, that, though the Spaniſh 
wool was in uſe with ſome of the Romans, 


thoſe who had the care of cloathing families 
always preferred the wool of Apulia as more 
laſting. | 
I To the immenſe increaſe of horſes in 
this kingdom is moſt apparently owing the 
exorbitantly advanced price of proviſions. 
The dearneſs of that animal, occaſioned by 
the- encouragement given to exportation, has 
greatly turned the attention of the Farmer 
to the breed. There are, upon a mode- 
rate.computation, two hundred thouſand, horſes 
more 


64 
the buſineſs of Commerce, and che | 
idea that Rill prevails of the utility of 
cavalry in war, keeps up the 5 
In ancient Italy the horſes were 
numerous and excellent. The Ve- 
netian horſes bore a high price in 


Greece and Sicily; and in Apulia, 
a province which had the feweſt of 


any other kind of cattle, the breed 


of horſes was moſt abundant. A 
detachment of Carthaginians being 
once ſent by Hannibal to make booty 
in Apulia, brought back ſuch a prodi- 
gious number of colts, that Hannibal 
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more in this kingdom than there were twenty 
years ago, and that number will conſume 
the produce of as much ground as is fuffi« 
cient to maintain a million of men. It is 
to little purpoſe, therefore, for Government 
to prohibit the exportation of corn, whilſt 
6 of horſes is permitted. 


ſelected 
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ſelected no fewer than four thouſand 
for hiptrodpers to break. 


It were endleſs to enumerate the 
various advantages Italy enjoyed, be- 
fore the roſe, in appearance, to 
grandeur, but fell, in reality, to 

poverty and meanneſs. Beſide all 
that we have mentioned, ſhe had 


in herſelf ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes of life and commerce. It is 
not eaſy to form a conjecture what 
quantity of gold coin might be cur- 
rent in the Italian States; but, if 


we may judge of the reſt of Italy 


from what we are told of Rome, 


the cuſtom of coining gold was not 


frequent, though, at the fame 


time, the currency of foreign gold 


was admitted. From the accounts 
we have of Arms and Armour of 


quarries of marble, and metals with- 
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Sold, and of Veſſels of the ſame 
Metal offered to the Gods, we may 
conclude that there were conſidera- 
le quantities. We are certain that 
ſuch quantities were found in the 
mines of Vercelli x. There are ſtill 
valuable remains of thoſe mines, 
once worked with ſo much dili- 
gence, before the Romans, neglect- 
ing their domeſtic poſſeſſions, em- 
- ployed the labour of their ſlaves 
in the mines of Gaul and Spain. 
The Italians had, indeed, at all 
times, ſwelled their own treaſures 
out of the mountains of the bar- 
barous nations that ſurrounded them, 
as appears from the quantity of 
gold diſcovered near Aquileia and in 
Noricum, in the time of Polybius. 
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1 >. > Pliny tells uk; that by a Fendi of the 
Senate, no more than five thouſand men at 


" time were allowed to work in thoſe mines. 
| | | After 
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After this ſhort account of 
the productions of Italy, our next 
enquiry naturally falls on the State 
of the Arts in that country, for by 
a — thoſe ProduRtions could 
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recorded by Plutarch v, ſhews 
us what were the moſt common 
arts in thoſe ſimple times, and 
what is related of the Romans may 
properly be underſtood of the La- 


tins and the Sabines; for a wiſe 


Legiſlator would not certainly en- 
courage different uſages. Numa, 
then, having thought it neceſſary 
to divide the arts, that the national 
animoſities, which ſubfiſted amongſt 
a people collected from different 
quarters, might ſpend themſelves in 
a uſeful conteſt amongſt the ſeve- 
ral artiſts, reduced them to nine. 


Theſe; were Trumpaters Goldſmiths, 
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Smiths, 
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Smiths, Dyers, Shoemakers, Curriers, 
Founders, and Potters; amongſt the 
latter of which were comprized all 
artiſts of inferior- nate. Without 
five or ſix of theſß arts, the rudeſt 
ſocieties could hardly have exiſted, 
Nor do_ I wonder that the Trum 
peters, or Players on Fifes and Flutes, 
ſhould then be in great numbers; 
for, beſide their ſervices in war, and 
to the Civil Magiſtrates in capa- 
city of Meflengers and Criers, they 
played to the Dancers at Feſtivals, 
and ſuch like merry-makings, to 
which, the more ſimple any people 
are, the more they are always in- 
clined. But it is ſomewhat remark- 
able that the trade of a Goldſmith 
ſhould be a diſtin& trade five hun- 
dred years before the Romans had 
any Gold Coin. It is fingular that 
in countries of the greateſt poverty 
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and . the leaſt luxury, Workers in 
Gold were frequent; particularly 
in the articles of Female Ornaments, 


Sacred Veenfils, and Crowns * — 


to the Gods, as the Roman hiſtory 
ſufficiently evinces; but it is ſtill 
more ſo that theſe Artiſts ſhould 
have been retained by. the moſt 
barbarous and uncivilizet nations, as 


Hiſtory likewiſe certainly informs us. | 


The Romans and the Latins, while 


poor and frugal, had armour and 


trappings of Sold. This might be 


done by ſome nations from motives 


e 
of oſtentation and grandeur, as one 


may believe of the Samnites in 
particular ; ; by others,” the Gauls 
for inſtance, / it could not be done 
out of pomp, but on benciples of | 


| economy :* For theſe, as yet an 


unſettled and wandering people, con- 
ny their Poway" 1 n.0 cattle 
1142 # 1 85 Ot pl and 
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and gold, for their more cafy.convey+ 
war and agriculture they thought 
they could not inveſt more ſecurely 
than in ſuch things as they | car+ 
ried about their perſons. Upon this 
principle Lucius Valerius, who ad- 
viſed the abrogation of the Oppian 
Law, which prohibited the uſe of 
purple and golden ornaments in the 
female dreſs, juſtly - obſerved, that 
ſuch a uſe of gold would rather be 
a ſaving than an expenſive cuſtom. 
In | thoſe times, then, - Artificers in 
caſt and beaten gold were nume- 
rous, not only in large and luxu- 
rious cities, ſuch as Capua, Thu- 
rium, Tarentum, and many of; the 
Tuſcan: ſtates, but alſo in the leſs 
cultivated parts of- Italy. The moſt 
delicate dies, ang, gold embraidery 
of every kind, wert likewiſe in oom. 
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deen ue, Pumpe was word by tha 


principal Magiſtrates and Ladies of 
Italy, and the Gauls and Samnites, 
in their military habits, had their 
frocks clays —_ laced with 


_ 
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cluded that all the provinces of 


Italy applied themſelves i in the ſame 
degree to this kind of manufacture; 
and it is very probable that the 
Tuſcans principally ſupplies the 
other inhabitants of Italy, and that 
there were many artificers of their 
nation diſperſed ' through various 
provinces, either at the invitation 
of the principal people, or induced 
by the proſpect of gain in exhibiting 
their art to inexperience and curioſity. 
Polybius tells us; that a great number 
of Tuſeans mer the Gauls, 


and 
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8 that. thay 


exerciſed amongſt the Cifalpine 
Barbarians the various: arts of Em- 
broidery and Engraving, and that 


they made thoſe golden ornaments 


already mentioned. as uſed by the 
Gauls, whoſe profeſſions were almoſt 
excluſively thoſe of A griculture and 
War. But of whatever country theſe 
artificers might. be, it is certain 
that the more noble Arts fpuriſhed 
in Italy, particularly thoſe: which 
We call the Arts of Deſign. No 
one is ignorant that amongſt the 
Orders of Architecture, that galled 
the Tuſcan is the moſt ancient. 
This was in uſe amongſt. thoſe 
Etruſcans, or Tuſcans, who before 
the conqueſts of Rome were ſo 
famous throughout, Italy and all 
the ancient world. The fumplicity 
and ſolidity of the Tuſcan Order 


were, 
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were, and ſtill are, the admiration of 


Connoiſſeurs, after all the refinements 
that the Grecian Artiſts introduced 
into Italy under the Cæſars, and 
5 e diſcoveries of modern 

The Capitol, built of ſquare 
ls by Camillus, the work un- 
doubtediy of Tuſcan | Architects, 
was conſidered as a very noble piece 


of Architecture, even jn the times 
ef Kuguſtan magnificence. The 
common ſewers; obnſtructed by one 


of the Tarquins, "who came out of 
Taſcany,” ſome remains of which 

we ſee at this day, after the ſpace 
of two thouſand two hundred years ; 
the Via Appia, à Road ſtill in uſe, 


a work rather inoomprehenſible. than 


imitable, conſtructed in the time of 
the Samnite war, three hundred years 


eee e N * 49 ; the 
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. 
« * 
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Walls of the ancient Feſulz#, whoſy 
firmneſs, was unequaled, and which 


are , ſtill to be ſeen, with other 


extraordinary remains of - ancient 
buildings, erected before the Grecian 


who prevailed in Italy, ſhew the 


genius and excellence of the 
od, * Architecture 7. 
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on Painting and Sculpture [ havg 
not ſufficient time to expatiate, nor 
to deſcribe all hoſe precious remaing 
of Baſſo Relievos and Pictures which 
are ſtill to bs. ſeen at Cortona in 
Pics and in ſeveral other places, 


. 
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A town in Tuſcany, now » called Bel. 

+ It might have been worth Signor De- 
nina's while to have made ſome obſervations 
here on the origin of the Etruſcans ; to have 
ſhewn that they were a branch of the Per 
Jaſgi, and that they brought their Architectuie 
mh them from the Eaſt, _ 
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76 
The reader, who would have a 
proper account of theſe, may conſult 
thoſe celebrated Antiquarians, Gori 
and Maffei. Many writers in Czfar's 
time mentioned Statues and Paint- 
ings of two or three hundred y years 
old, which were then in ſeveral 


parts of Italy. The Roman Hiſtory, 


out of the fabulous times, ſpeaks, 


1 as — ſomething uncommon 


SS WW 


to the Conſuls who ſubdued Latium 

And it is well known that, at the 
fame time, ſeveral Patricians profeſſed 
Painting. A branch of the Fabian 
family had the furname of Pier, 
from one Caius Fabius, who painted 
the Temples in the year 450, a time 
when the Romans could not have 
been the moſt poliſhed people of 
Italy. In Hannibal's time Sem- 
pronius Gracchus canfed a Painting 
4 - ta 


771 
to be made, in the Temple of Liberty, 
of a curious kind of Feaſt which 
his ſoldiers had with the people of 
Beneventum; which could not have 
been undertaken without as much 
knowledge of Deſign at leaſt as the 
firſt ſcholars of Cimabue had on 


the Revival of the Arts. If theſe 


arts were not neglected in Tuſcany 
and the interior parts of Italy, there 
is no doubt that they were culti- 
vated with more attention, and ex- 
iſted longer in Campania, and all 
the maritime cities of that quarter, 


which had an immediate connection 


with Greece and Sicily. We know 
particularly that in Tarentum there 
was a moſt commodious artificial 


harbour, a citadel, a theatre, moſt 


elegant ſchools, heads of the moſt 
excellent ſculpture, and coloſſuſes 
next in magnitude and execution 
| | = 


_— tO — - 


| | (58 } 
| to chat of Rhodes, the ftiperidout 


remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen in the Capitol at Rome; whi- 


13 ther one of theſe Coloſſuſes was 
1 0 conveyed, and dedicated by Fabius 
5 | Maximus. Even when the Arts of 


[ Deſign were in their higheſt  per- 
fection at Rome, the famous Statue 
of Victory, anciently brought from 


1 Tarentum, was put up by way of 
| ornament in the Julian Palace. 
p » ITT 1 ' . ” £7 13.13 a . 


* The Coloſſus here mentioned by Denina 
was the work of | Lyſippes. It was fifteeri 
| feet higher than the Apollo which Lucullus 
f. ; brought out of Apollonia. And it was pro- , 
bably owing to its maghitude that Fabius 
| Verrucoſus did not remove it, when he took 
„ away the Hercules. It was fixty feet high. 
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our 20.002 
HE Italians, from the vicinity 
and commerce of Greece, de- 
rived the ſame advantages with 

reſpect to Literature. They had 
recourſe to all that. the happineſs 

of Grecian genius had produced, or 
ſtill continued to produce, in the 
period we are ſpeaking of, viz. 
the fourth and fifth © centuries of 

Rome, three hundred years before 

the Chriſtian æra. In Cuma, 

Elea, Locris, Crotona, Thurium, 

Tarentum, and many other cities of 
Campania, the Lucanians, Brutians 

and Meſſapians, the Greek and 

Italian languages were then uſed 
as promiſcuouſly as the French 
and German are now in Switzer- 
: | land 


* 
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land and many parts of Germ any; 
and the Grecian literature was no 


leſs cultivated than in Sicily, 
where, in the time of Dionyſius, 
the moſt famous Poets, Philoſo- 
phers, Hiſtorians, and Orators 
flouriſhed. Ancient Italy in ſome 
reſpects even excelled Greece. Py- 


thagoras, the Founder of the Italian 


ſect, which juſtly bore the palm bf 
philoſophic diſcipline, flouriſhed in 
Italy about an hundred years 
before Soctates, the great oracle f 


_ Grecian wiſdom. His Philoſophy - 
was unrivalled in the ſchools of 


Greece, and his followers were of 
the firſt rank. Ocellus the Luca- 

Philolaus the Crotonian, 
Timæus the Locrian, Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Archytas are not in leſs 
reputation with modern Philoſophers 
than they were with Plato. himſelf, 


who 
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Wh from their writings am con- 
verſation borrowed a great part of 
his doctrines “. The Philoſophers 
of the Pythagorean ſyſtem did not, 
like moſt of the Greek Philoſophers, 
employ their diſquiſitions on idle 
ſubtleties. They were the Prieſts 
of Virtue; and the Friends of the 
Community. Pythagoras bore a 
principal part in the wars and civil 
government of Crotona, and his 
| Diſciples ſuſtained the moſt impor- 
tant offices in their reſpective ſtates. 
Many of them were Lawgivers, as 
Charondas, the Legiflator of Rhe- 


received excellent laws and ordi- 
nances. From the care theſe Philo- 
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2 Vide Lipl, Præp. A Philoſ, lib. I. 
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gium, Catania, and Thurium; and 
Zaleucus, from whom the Loerians 
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ſophers took in Legiſlation and the 
reformation of manners, many ſmall 
and barren ſtates, ſuch as Elea, 
the country of Parmenides and of 
Zeno, roſe to an equality with larger 
and more fruitful provinces. Poſſi- 
bly, the grandeur to which Taren- 
tum" roſe, was owing chiefly to the 
_ wiſe regulations eſtabliſhed there by 
Archytas the Pythagorean, who, pre- 
fided ſeven years in that Republick, 
while: Plato, his cotemporary and 
friend, was vainly preaching to Princes 
and Tyrants, his Morals and Meta- 
phyſics. None, in my opinion, of 
the Grecian | ſtates had ſo much 
right to boaſt of their ſages, ag 

Thebes had of Lyſis the Tarentine 75 
the Maſter of a e who 


—_— — — 1 * tte. th, n 


„Ile too was/of the ſchool of Pythage- 
*. YO 104 i. c. 34. ä | 
"© was 


— 


| 141 33 
Was certainly one of the firſt heroes 


of Greece. If the conduct and ſuc- 
ceſs of great men may be attributed 
incipally to their education, we 
may ſafely prefer this Italian Phi- 


loſopher to Socrates, Plato and 


Ariſtotle, the Maſters of Alcibiades, 
Dionyſius ®, and Alexander the 


I will not here enter into any 


diſcuſſion concerning the native 
country and origin of Pythagoras, 
nor diſpute whether * You 


* — 1 WM WOT N 
bh 


Plato, PE the advice of Dion he 
was retained at the Court of Dionylius, can- 

hot, with much propriety, be called his 
Maſter. The Tytant wis eſtabliſhed” before 
the Diſciple commenced. - I am, however, 
of opinion with my learned Author, Signor 
Denina, that the mannered Philoſophy of Py- 
thagoras was better calculated than the ab- 
Atracted Moral of Plato to teach Princes their 
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tuminary of ſcience was a native of 
Ttaly, or came from remoter parts; 
Whether he was originally of Samos 
Thurium, Metapontum or ' Croto6naj 
is little to our preſent purpoſe. "It 
is evident that the ſtudy of Phil64 
ſophy was not leſs cultivated ifi 
Italy than in Greece. The ſuccefß 
of Pythagoras would not have been 
ſo great, nor his. ſchool ſo; nume- 
tous, had not that ſtudy been the 
prevailing paſſion. Whether he was 
dr was not a Tuſcan, there is no 
doubt of his being acquainted with 
the Tuſcan Learning, of which there 
is hardly any ancient author that 
does not give be bade account. It is 
a received, though a falſe opinion 
of the ancients, that Numa was a 
Diſciple f Pythagoras. It had no 
5255 origin than the reſemblance 
of the Pythagorean Doctrine to the 
Sabine Philoſophy. Science; neither 
un, * in 
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in Greece nor in Italy, was cons 
fined to any particular diſtri, It 
diffuſed itſelf, in a greater or a leſs 
degree, through the whole, We 
ſhould have had the cleareſt proofs 
of this, had not the prevalence 
of the Roman language obſcured, - 
and in a ſhort time extinguiſhed 
the Dialects of the neighbouring 
provinces, and particularly the Tuſs 
can, which, in Italy was the Lan- 
guage of Letters, and which, ſo low 
down as the fifth century of Rome, 
was taught in ſchools, as the Greek 
Language was afterwards. . The an- 
cient Italians, at leaſt ſeveral States, 
had public ſchools and public 
places of inſtruction for their youth, 
ſomething like our Colleges, In 

Faleria there were ſeveral clafſeg 
likewiſe, according to the condition 
of the youth; and the treachery of 
one of the Maſters of theſe Claſſes 
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gave occaſion to Hiſtorians to men« 
tion it, as Livy, on account of ſome 
other accident, mentions the publie 
ſchools of other places. Not only 
the ſons but the daughters of 

people of the middle rank were 
taught in public ſchools. And in 
Rome, which for many ages was 
diſtinguiſhed - for its contempt of 
letters, there were ſeveral ſchools 
for girls *, where they wero taught | 
the Tuſcan language, and probably 
the principles of Ethics and Reli- 
gion, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
Mythology. | | 
Neither the polite Learning of 
the Grecian and Tuſcan ſtates, nor 
the ſevere Education of the Sabines 


* ” 
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* Tt was from one of theſe that the fa» 
mous Virginia was carried off by order of 


Appius — | 
and ; 
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and the Latins was exempt from 
_- ſuperſtition - which conſtituted 
a part of the ancient Philoſophy. 
The people of Magna Græcia had 
their religion in common with the 
other Greeks; and the Tuſcans, 
who were the moſt civilized and 
moſt learned people in Italy, were 
even more ſuperſtitious than the 


reſt of the Italians; inſomuch that 


they were conſidered, till the time 


of Plato, as the Legiſlators of 
Theology. Many impoſtors of that 


nation made a trade of this, and 


went through the different ſtates in 


the united characters of Prieſts and 
Soothſayers. None but your Tuſcan 
Ga would go down. 
The Italians in general, however, 
were not more ſuperſtitious * 


— 


variety of Divinities, and extent of Superſti- 
tion, the Pythagorean ſyſtem exceeded almoſt 
G 4 every 


* With regard to multitude of Ceremonies, 


£88) 
than other nations, the Jews ex- 
cepted *, that flouriſhed before 
the coming of Chriſt. Perhaps 
there was ſomething even leſs 
irrational in their ſuperſtition, than 
in that of others. To demonſtrate 
this, I ſhall not fit down to com- 
pare the Schools of Pythagoras and 


Timæus with the — 2 Schools 
of Greece, nor the Etruſcan Cere- 


monies with thoſe of the Aſſyrians 


and Phœnicians, from whence they 


probably drew their origin. Theſe 


every other. Signor Denina has a right, 
notwithſtanding, to giye the religion of an- 
cient Italy the preference to other Pagan 
ſyſtems; for ſome humane or virtuous pur- 
poſe. was cultivated by almoſt every * 
ſtition annexed to it. 
Elf they were not quite ſo ſuperſtitious 
as the Italians, it was owing to their theo- 
cratical legiſlation and government. They 
were naturally more inclined to ſuperſtition. 


diſcuſ- 
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diſcuſſions are equally difficult and 
unimportant. , The authority of ong 
ſingle Greek, and ſome general 


notions from the ancient hiſtory of 


Italy, will be ſufficient: for my 
purpoſe. Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, 
though he makes a parade of prov- 
ing that the Romans drew their 
origin. and all their inſtitutions 
from Greece, as if nothing great 


or good could poſſibly come from 


any other country, acknowledges 


that both the Roman and the Sa- 


bine Religion was free from the 
ſcandalous tales and ridiculous cere- 
monies of the Greeks. And in- 


deed, had Julian and Porphyry, 


who took ſo much pains. to give 


ſome good allegorical meaning to 


the idle ſtories. of the Heathen 
Theology, confined themſelves to the 
religion of ancient Italy, they might, 
without much ſubtlety of argument, 


have 
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have given an aſpect of rationality | 
to its ſyperſtition. If we run over 
| the names of the Italian Gods, we 
; mall find chat they were nothing 
a more than diſtinct Virtues, inveſted 
with the attributes of Divinity. 
\ In the Roman hiſtory we find 
that Jupiter has many aſcititious 
names, as Liberator, Salvator, Stator, 
Feretrius, given him in token of fa- 
vours received or ſolicited. Juno, 1 
likewiſe, as the other ſupreme 
power, is worſhipped with the 
additional names of Lucina, Pronuba, 
Soſpita, &c. As to the reſt of the 
Divinities who. had their temples, 
as Chaſtity, Youth, Virtue, Piety, 
Wiſdom, Honour, Concord, Hope, - 
Victory, the worſhip paid to theſe 
may be rationally accounted for. 
And if in the obſcurity of the 
ancient Italian dialects, we ſhould 
inveſtigate the primitive ſignification | 


[9] 
of many Latin- words, we might. 
poſſibly diſcover the meaning of 
that adoration which was paid to 
ſeveral other Deities. The Goddeſk 
Terra, or Tellus, the ſo much famed 
Veſta, which in the -Latian language 


Earth *, was not only worſhiped 
as the great ProduQreſs of all hu- 


man neceſſaries, but her influence 


had an obvious tendency to promote 
Cultivation, as a kind of religious 
duty. The famous Matuta, or Au- 
rora, of the Latins and Sabines, was 
evidently deified for no other pur- 
poſe than to encourage Vigilance 
and Early Labour. The people uſed 
ta aſſemble, and the ſoldiers muſ- 
tered before ſun-riſe; and the Dic- 
tator, a Magiſtrate of ſuch impor- 
tance in ancient. Rome, was created 

4 Stat Vi Anne ſua, Vi ſtando Veſta vocatur. 


Ov. Faſt. 6. v. 300. 
before 


ſignifies nothing more than the 
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| before the ſun, roſe, Numa Pompilius, 
that great maſter of the minds and 


manners of men, who may be 
conſidered ' as a complete model of 
the Latian, Sabine, and Roman 
wiſdom, made the worſhip of the 
God Terminus and the Goddeſs 
Fides, a principal object; and this, 
as / Every one knows, was to keep 
he Boundaries of Lands and the 
Faith of Contracts ſacred. For the 


a : 


ſame reaſon the Fei Termiales 


vere inſtituted. Theſe were par- 


ticular days when the people of 
each neighbourhood met, and, of- 
fering Sacrifices near their Landmarks, 


recognized their Bounds in amica- 
ble feſtivity, Were we permitted to 


judge where diſtance of time hardly 
allows us to conjecture, I ſhould 
be bold to ſay, that the ancient 
Italian Legiſlators provided, in their 
religious inſtitutions, for many caſes 

of 


931 

of human convenience and ſecurity, 
which were not ſufficiently con- 
=_ either by moral obligations, 

' ſocial” engagements. It Was, 
ein the opinion of many, that 
the Sacred Fire, ſo ſolemnly kept 
by Virgins appointed for that pur- 
poſe , was at firſt” nothing more 
than a neceſſary decree of the Le- 
gillature, that the people, who lived 
in difperſed- cottages and hamlets, 
might have a common repoſitory 
of this neceſſary element, which 
in thoſe early times they did not 
1 as we 'now do, bags FO — 
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* Veſta erat * urbis pahllrus t Unde 
Cicero in ſecundo de legibus: Virgines Veſta- 
ths cuſtodiunt i ignem Foci publici ſempiternum. 

Pindar. Scholiaſt. 


"41 know not whether my author is not 
miſtaken here. Pliny mentions this inven- 


tion as of high antiquity. Auen e Silice Py- 
N Cilieis filius primus ertuſſit. — 
or 


* 
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For this purpoſe four or ſix wo- 


men of different ages were main- 
tained at the public expence *, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep it 
_ conſtantly burning, and to diſtribute 
it as occaſion: required. That their 
attention might not be withdrawn 
by domeſtic cares, they took upon 
them a folemn vow of ,. virginity, 
under the ſanction of the ſevereſt 
penalties. ; At the ſame time they 
were allowed many privileges to 
render their retirement and celibacy, 
more ſupportable. Even the prin- 
cipal Citizens gave up their daugh- 


ters, and expoſed them to 


danger of à cruel and infamous 
death, for the benefit of this 
neceſſary inſtitution. I am not 
. that wad 2 
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like others, in proceſs of time | | 
paſſed into abuſe and ſuperſtition ; | 1 
but while ignorance abuſed it, po- _— 
licy ſupported it as a religious 9 
inſtrument to keep the vulgar in 


awe. And there is no doubt but, 1 4 
like -other inſtitutions, -it had ori- _ 
ginally its merit, with reſpe& to ' þ | 
the Og of * | | { 
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T IG ord. cntrmanite? 


the | legiſlation and polity of 
the ancient Italians as © barbarous 


and uncultivated, . poſſibly have not 
attended to matters of this kind. 


As a proof of this bad polity 
they allege, that the Twelve Tables, 
the remains of which ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of the Civil Law then in 
being, affigned, as terms of pre- 


ſcription, two years for immoveable 


goods, and one year for moveables. 
But when the Landholders, accom- 
panied by their friends and neigh- 
bours,' made it a cuſtom to viſit 
their boundaries, to have affigned 
twenty years preſcription would 
have been. abſurd. And conſidering 


be vety ſmall quantity of houſhold 


furni- 
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furniture which the Latians | of 
thoſe days muſt have poſſeſſed, it 


in the 

another for the ſpace of 

year I will not deny 

that legiſlation has been civiliaed 
by time, but ay perhaps be 
in demning that un- 


which is ſome- 
our 


had no bulky Folios, nor a long 

ſeries of Decrees to determine the 

rights of every individual; but Fraud 
| H 
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ind Injuſtice were combated by 
capital Laws, and Religion lent her 
4d” to 'profdte” Equity and Good 
Faith. It has been well obſerved 
by ſome ancient Writers on this 
ſütſsct, that the beſt Republics 
were not thoſe which had the great- 
eſt refinement in the Laws · reſpect- 
ing Property, and Contracts more 
eſpetially; Strabo telle us, that 
uleueus, in the Làws he gave 
the Loerians; preſcribed pains and 
«penalties, "indeed; for every crime, 
32By that means taking it out of 
«<i/the"power"of the Judges to make 
«them arbitrary; which was allow-' 

«ed in ſome States, but his laws 

reſpecting Contracts were very ſim- 
4 ple. The Thurians were remark- 
«ble for tlie ſubtlety of their 
2 Juriſprudence, and they“ had the 
«'\teputation*of inge — but their 
«State deolined! The beſt ſyſtem 
n H c of 
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* of laws then is net the moſt 
< circumſtantial and extenſive, but 
* the ſimpleſt. For, as Plato ob- 
1 ſerves, where the Laws abound, 

there is generally the moſt con- 
te tention, as there are commonly 
«. the moſt diſeaſes where the Phy- 
e ficians/are; moſt numerous. But 
by the good: leave of Plato, and 
of our Geographer, though the mul- 
tiplication of laws does not make 
men more virtuous, the increaſing 
vices. of ſociety render that multi- 
plication neceſſary, particularly in 
thriving States; and even the pro- 
greſs of the ſocial virtues is ſome- 
times the cauſe of freſh troubles in 
ſociety. The: circumſtantial ſubtlety 
of the laws then is not ſo much to 
be blamed (being generally found 
to increaſe only in proportion with 

vice) as the condition of humanity 
is to be lamented; -whilſt even the 
2 H 2 moſt 


moſt deſirable circumſtances bring 
oi Gs CN, 


Two. particular reaſons rendered 
an act preciſion in the laws in 
thoſe times leſs neceſſary. One 
was, as we have. already obferved, 
that religious worſhip in ſome mea- 
fare ſupplied the place of Legiſla- 
tion in civil matters: The other 
aroſe from the diverſity of States. 
With regard to the Civil Admini- 
ſtration, not only every nation, but 
every town, and every hamlet was 
independent, and had its internal 
Government. Of uthat uſe then 
would a Code of Laws have been 
to them, when, in trafficking with 
other States, they muſt have be- 
come ſubject: to other laws? If the 
_ of Nations, or natural Equity 
and good Faith were not ſuffici/ 
=_— for the regulation of Com- 

; merce, 
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merce, the civil Magiſtrate would 


in vain have laboured it by write 
ten Laws. They followed then in- 
nate Equity or common Reaſon, 


not ſuch as we have it deſcribed 


in Books, in the Fragments of the 
Roman Laws, or the Juſtinian 
Code, but ſuch as it was received 
by the conſent of nations, what 
Lawyers called the Jus Gentium. 
By this expreſſion we now under- 
ſtand that kind of Law, R 
tion, and Reſpect, which 45 States 
of civil Society, whether Principa- 
lities or Republics, obſerve by mu- 
tual conſent in their connections 
with each other . But the anci- 
ents, leſs ſubtle in their diſtinctions, 
called the rules of Commerce with 
Individuals, as well as with States, 
the Jus n or the Law of 


0 


* Ste ragenden Lib, Il, © iii, ; 23. 
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Nations; and this had no other 
principle or foundation than the 
tacit conſent of the people. We 
_ ſee! plainly then that this Fus Gen- 
Zium, or, as others chuſe to call it, 


Fas Publicum, Was not only known, 
wy commonly obſerved in Italy. 


The conſtitütions of the anc cient | 
vate were in 0 one circuniſtance ge- 
nerally defective; and this was the 
uncertain condition of Soverei, gnty, 
and the conſequent inſtabilit of 60. 
vernment, Which, through almoſt 
all the Republics af Italy was the 
cauſe of endleſs contention. Not 
that the rights of Soyereignty were 
not then underſtood d; we Have ex- 
amples enough to convince us, that 
thoſe people new what veneration 
was due to Public authority ; ; but 
who "ſhould hold that authority, 
was frequently the queſtion. Ab- 
nome: * here ditary Monarchy was 


not 
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not eſtabliſhed in any part of Italy. 


The Kings were appointed by tht 
favour or conſent of the people, 
and they conſulted them in all af - 
fairs of difficulty or danger. And 
as the government of the Nobility 
was rather an uſurpation, than a 
regular Ariſtocracy eſtabliſhed by law, 
or confirmed by preſcriptive right, 
ſo the popular Governments were 
never ſo pure, or ſo laſting, as not 
to require the intervention of ſome 


ſupreme authority, or ſenate z- whence 
moſt Governments came to be of a 
mixed kind. Yet one of the three 


modes of Government was ſtill exalted 


at the expence of another. The 


mixture was not in due proportion; 


and ſometimes Moriarghy, i ſome- 


times Ariſtocracy, and 1 ſometimes 
Democracy prevailed in Italy. 
All the memoirs of the ancient 


Italians agree in this particular, that 


57 they 
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Kings; and this was certainly the 
moſt ancient form af Government 
in every nation. The Tuſoans, the 

Sahines, the people of Latium, had 
their Kings. And as every city and 
every town formed a diſtint and 
independent Government, theſe Kings 
could have. no enormous power. 
Let it frequently happened that 
many States paid obedience to the 
fame Monarch. He who was al- 
"ready Sovereign of one city, ſolli- 
Cited and carried his eleftion in 
others. This was probably the caſe 
with Parſena, whom Hiſtory re- 
preſents as a powerful King: And 
he might be called King of the 
Tuſcang, poſſibly becauſe he was fol- 
 lawed by many Tuſcan nations, 
though originally he was only King 
of Clufium. Thus it wag that 
Ne, from time 40 time, . 
er 
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were ſatisfied with Regal Govern- 
ment; but the Nobility, who in 
their perſons and effects were more 
expoſed to the caprice of the Kings, 
excited amongſt the populace an 
averſion to Royalty, and a deſire of 


Liberty. 


—— 
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5 Liberty. They concluded that they 


mould live with greater influetice 
and ſecurity when the regal power 
was aboliſhed, which Nase fell 
into the hands of Adventurers, as 
Rome fell to Tärquin, and Cunſa 
to Ariftodemus. In what State theſe 
Revolutions firſt be it is not 
eaſy to determine. Ii during the 5 
third century of Rome, one peo- 
pe Following the example of ano- 

ther, they in general either diſ- 
miſſed their Kings, or ceaſed to elect 
new ones. And all Italy, as it were 
by one common ſignal, changed its 


form of Government. The odium 
of the regal name, and the en- 


thuſiaſm of Liberty, prevailed fo 
ſtrongly and fo univerſally, that if 
any city appeared inclined either to 
continue or to renew the monarchi- 
cal form of Government, it was 
immediately pointed out, abuſed by 
Jul : the 


te 10 SY 
the \ reſt, and ata) 
greateſt neceſſities. The Vejentians, 
either weary of the trouble which 
canvaſſing and ambition occaſioned 
in the election of their annual 
Magiſtrates, or better to provide for 
the impending war with the Ro- 
mans, created a new King. By this 
means they ſo effectually incurred 
the diſpleaſure and contempt of the 
other Tuſcans, that, contrary to 
all political rules, and the cuſtomary 
obligation of aſſiſtance, when people 
of the ſame nation were attacked 
by an alien Power, they were 
left alone to maintain a war 
which finally was their ruin. Vet 


a century before, Porſena reigned 


over this very people with great 
popularity and power. 'It is re- 
markable, that the confederate-Latins, 
who had acknowledged” the Kings 
of Rome for their Lords and 


Leaders, 


4A : 
a 
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Leaders, after Rame fell under the 
tyranny, of the Decemviri, re- 
nounced her alliance, and remon- 
ſtrated that they would have no 
connection with a people that 
were not free. In ſhort, from the 
beginning of the fourth century of 
the Roman æra, we find little or 
no mention of a King in any 
ſome nations, and, amongſt the reſt, 
the Lucanians gave that title to 


their Leader, but it imported no 
more than the title of Dictator, 


. 
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31 | | or Captain General, uſed by other 
iq | „ Republics. The entire adminiſtration 
41 then paſſed to the Nobility, or 
3 | rather the Senate, which was the 
1 | firſt order between the King and 
1 | the People, became the ſupreme 
. ö | Head of Government. And though 


F | 3 | | the firſt | Magiſtrates were choſen 
1 ä by 
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by the People, the chief power 


was in the Nobility, the latter 
having an active, the former only 


a paſſive voice; for none of the 
common People aſpired to civil or 


offices, Wealth, indeed, 
in every State, has 4 natural influence 
over Poverty; and where people 
of fortune have the adminiſtration 
of affairs, the Gvoyernment of 
courſe is an / Ariſtocracy. None 
ef the Italian States were ſo poor, 
or fo ill conducted, as to be 
without a public Council, or Senate, 
Livy ſpeaks not only of the 
Senates of Naples, Capua, and 
Cuma, but of . Nola, Tuſculum, 
Tybur, Vejentum, and others; 
from whenec- it appears that in all 
States chere was an order of men 
diſtin@ from the common people, 
in- whoſe. hands the Government 
was: inveſted; But Ariſtocratic Tys 
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ranny wakened the ſpifit of po: 
pulaf Liberty. The eyes of the peo- 
ple were opened, and they found 
that they had only removed one Ty- 
rant to make way for many. They 

then applied, with all, their power, 
to recover the actual poſſeſſion of 
that Liberty, the ſweets of which 
they had only taſted from the tongue 
of Patrician Eloquence. The Po- 
pular Power, if directed with good 
policy, can never fail. ' The» ſove- 
veign authority firſt felt its weight, 
and yielded by degrees to the 
Ariſtocratical Power, which, in its 
turn, gave way to the Democracy. 
Liyy obſerves that, about the time 
of the Carthaginian war, it was a 
common diſeaſe in the Italian States 
for the . populace to perſecute the 
Nobility, and produces ſeveral in- 


1 


ſtances of it. The latter, notwith- 


ſtanding, retained a great part of 
V: their 


QT 8 


[an] 
their-" power. Fot the nature of 


popular Government being fluctuat- 


ing, uncertain, and incapable of 
conducting itſelf independently, the 
Senate and the Nobility, who acted 
with greater union and maturer 
Counſels, © were almoſt - always 4 
counterpoiſe to the popular Factions, 
and by little and little 'overcarne 
them. Thus were the States of 


Italy ſubject to continual revolu- 


tions, and hardly ever enjoyed that 
perfect equality, which is the end 
of all free Governments. Either 
popular favour; or Patrician neceſ- 
fities, ſtill threw! the lead into one 
hand, which, under whatever title, 
held the reins of Government. S0 
we frequently find a Manlius at 
the Head of the Latins; an Ac- 
cius *Fiillius, Chief of the Volſci- 
ans; an Hetennius Pontius, over 
the. Samnites; 42 Calabius, over the 

Campa- 


1 


9 
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Campanians ; a Valerius, a Camil- 
lus, a Fabius, at the head of the 
Romans: And, indeed, hardly any 
thing great was ever effected by 
free States, either at home or a- 
broad, except when the public au- 
thority was transferred to an indi- 
vidual. This transferred authority 
frequently paſſed from Father to 
Son; as in the famous Pontian 
family of the Samnites, and the 
Calabian of the Campanians, which 
were at the head of Government 
for many generations. It is true, 
nevertheleſs, that the remedy was 
frequently worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and that this power, which for a 
time ſerved as a bond of political 
union, ſoon afterwards became the 
banner of Faction and popular di- 
viſions. This power, through the 
favour of the people, deſcended fre- 


quently from Father to Son. The 
* Son 
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Son was often an unworthy object, 
whom the pride of diſtinguiſhed 
Birth had rendered inattentive to 
thoſe Arts and Accompliſhments, 
which entitle the Candidates for 
public favour to public reſpect; yet 
rally Influence and Wealth would 
procure | him Partizans, and diſ- 
hearten | competition. Hence the 
moſt” violent Diſcofds; for popular 
diſſentions are trivial, compared with 
the hatred which a whole Com- 
munity conceives againſt | overgrown. 
Power, or which ariſes” between the. 
Heads of Factions contending for 
Superiotity. ' Who knows not what 
Carthage ſuffered from the preten- 
fions of the Nephews of Hamilcar 
Barca, and the too obſtinate oppo- 
ſition of Hanno and his party? The 
whole Tuſcan nation was involved 
in war, and near loſing its liberty, 
nn the Civil Diſcords of the 
Wh I Aretines, 
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| Aretines, who undertogk to baniſh 


the Licinian family, then grown 
too powerful, and accuſtomed to 
take the lead in Government; and 
it required the impolitic mediation 
of a Roman Conſul, to reconcile. 
the people of Aretium with. the 
Licinians. Large Cities, and fertile 
Territories, and Towns enriched by. 
their maritime ſituation, were, moſt. 
liable to theſe diſturbances, Many. 
Cities of Campania and Hetruria, 
and the Maritime Towns of Magna 
Grecia, were ſubject to various 
Revolutions in Government, and 
often came under the dominion of 
ſtrangers, when they could not 
agree amongſt themſelves. The envy. 
and the abuſe of Riches were the 
ordinary cauſes. of theſe evils, On 
the other hand the Valſcians, and 
all the Latins, the Marſians, -and, 
in general the Samnites and Ligu- 
rians, 


2 


11175 1 
rians, ſo far as we are able to 
gather from the ſmall memoirs we 
have left of them, were leſs ſubject 
to the uſurpations of Tyranny and 
the Revolutions of Government, and 
longer maintained the freedom and 
independency of their States. The 
nature of their country prevented 
the inequality of Fortunes, the 
uſual rock on which free States 
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CHAMP. IX. 


HE Rexolatichs in cher Italian. 
States did not always proceed 
from internal diſorders. They were 
frequently owing to external vio- 
lence, and the viciſſitudes of war; 


which by various means would ef- 


fect a change of Government, and 
occaſion the riſe or fall of this or 
that particular State. 


The diſtinction of military and 
commercial States was not known 
in ancient Italy. Commerce and 
the Arts indeed flouriſhed more or 
leſs in particular Cities, but all 
knew the art of War. It is true 
that the principal mercantile cities 
which had a greater opportunity of 
enliſting ſtrangers in their ſervice, 
Qt Ano 8 * did 


! 
did not bring up ſo many of their 
own "Youth to Arms. But I find 


no State, neither the delicate Capua, | 


nor the wealthy Thurium, nor the 
moneyed. and mercantile Tarentum, 


that went to war entirely with. 


foreign Soldiers. It ſeldom hap- 
pened that the Italians gave the 
command of their armies to Fo- 
reigners, the Tarentines alone ex- 
cepted, who. firſt introduced this 
cuſtom in ſupport of their Liber- 
ties, when they could no longer 
truſt their Fellow Citizens with the 
power. Before Pyrrhus, they had 
on two occaſions called into their 
ſervice Cleonimus the Spartan, and 
Alexander, King of Epire. The 
latter, 'more inclined to aggrandiſe 
himſelf than to ſupport the Taren- 
tines, occaſioned as great a Revo- 
lution in that part of Italy as 
| „ Pyrrhus 
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us! 
Pyrchus did afterwards. The Revo- 
lutions in that part of Italy which 
is now called the Kingdom of 
Naples, proceeded moſt commonly 
from the events of Greece and 
Sicily. Dionyſius, the Tyrant of 
Syracuſe, had thoughts of forming 
a ſettlement in Italy, and though 
the ſcheme failed, it threw many 
States into diſcord and diforder, 
particularly the Brutians and Luca- 
nians, who from that-time became 
a ſeparate people, though they had 
originally formed but one State. 


Military diſcipline was ſo much 
the object of the ancient Italians, 
that the attention of the Legiſla- 
ture was principally turned to it. 
_ Every particular Community had its 
Statutes of War,. and the ſeparate 
States of each nation were bound 
in a League for the common de- 
fence. 


[29] 


fence, We have already obſerved, 
that each Nation was divided into 
ſeveral Communities, which were 
independent, and governed by their 
own Laws. Mention is frequently 
made in the Italian Antiquities of 
the twelve Tuſcan Dynaſties, The 
Brutians' were divided into twelve 
or more Republics, and fo likewiſe 
were the Samnites and the Luca- 
nians, The Volſcians, and the reſt 
of the inhabitants of Latium, ſup- 
ported a free Government in their 
reſpective Cities and Cantons, with - 
out acknowledging any Supreme or 
General Magiſtrate, or Parliament. 
Nevertheleſs, in affairs of great con- 
ſequence, the Deputies of each Com- 
munity aſſembled to conſult for the 
common welfare. Theſe general Diets 
were held either regularly. at ſtated 
times, or as exigencies required, in 
the moſt commodious temples of the 

14 country. 
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country. The moſt renowned of 
 _ - theſe were the Temple of the God- 
15 deſs Volturna, where the Tuſcan Diet 
aſſembled, and the ſacred Grove of 
Ferentum, where the Latins held 
their general Council. In theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies the conteſts and differences 
that might ariſe between the ſeve- 
ral Communities were determined, 
the cauſes of inteſtine Wars removed, 
and regulations of Commerce eſta- 
bliſhed. Every thing in particular 
that related to Peace or War, or 
foreign Connections, was the object 
of their deliberations. The Deputies 
1 of each Community took ſuch mea- 
1 ſures as ſeemed to them moſt ex- 
8 pedient with regard to the requeſts 
made of ſuccours by foreign Powers, 
3 or of taking up arms in defence of 
| the national States. If the Wars were 
4 of ſmall moment, and reſpected only 
the advantages of ſome particular 
City 
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City or Canton, thoſe only who were 
intereſted united in the cauſe. On 
Wars of this kind there was no re- 
ſtraint; for no Community was pro- 
hibited going to war at its own ex- 


pence; and the worſt that could 
befall it, in conſequence of not con- 


ſulting the reſt, was the forfeiture of 


their aſſiſtance. When the general 


intereſt was concerned, general Acts 
and Negociations took place. We 
have an image of this kind of Go- 
vernment ſtill ſubſiſting in the circles 
of Germany, and the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland and Switzerland. 
How ſome Politicians can aſſert, that 
confederate States were unknown to 
the Ancients, I am unable to con- 
ceive. 


From the determinations of theſe 
Diets, and the choice of a General, 


made by all, or by ſome part of the 
people 


* 
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people who were reſolved on War, 


ſprung the firſt cauſes of Revolutions 
in the State. In the firſt place the 
principal authority of all the cities 
and towns in the nation reſted with 
him who was declared General. Then 
that city, which was more imme- 
diately the occaſion of the War, be- 
ing the head quarters, was conſi- 
dered in ſome meaſure as the Capi- 
tal of the Nation, and the Repnta- 
tion and Authority both of the City 
and the General, increaſed in pro- 
portion to the progreſs of the War. 
The effects of this influence were 
ſuch, that other States, either from 
neceſſity or inclination, leagued with 
the General, promoted his conqueſts, 
and enlarged his power. This is 
obvious from the Hiſtory of the 
Kings of Rome. Tarquin the firſt, 
for inſtance, appointed King and Ge- 
neral of Rome, and afterwards of 
the 


- 
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the Latins, went to war with the 
Tuſcans, who, being beaten on the 
firſt onſet, joined the Conqueror, 
and followed him as their General, 


With this reinforcement of the Tuſ- 


cans he attacked the Sabines, and 
obliged them to enter into the ſame 
Alliance. By this means, a Man, 
who was a mere Adventurer in 
Rome, had abſolutely a more ex- 
tenſive Dominion than the Roman 
Republic poſſeſſed three hundred 
years after. That ſuperiority, how- 
ever, which one State obtained over 
another, by the ſkill and valour of 
its Kings or Generals, was tranſi- 
tory in its nature. As to the Greek 
Generals, who came at the invita- 
tion of the Tarentines, though they 
had a numerous train of followers, 
their authority conſiſted entirely in 
the military Reputation of the day. 

| Neither 
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Neither could the ſuperior influence 
of the national Generals be of long 
duration. As there was no right 
of Succeſſion, it paſſed to other Fa- 
milies and to other States. The 
Ambition of Individuals, and the 
Jealouſy of Communities prevented 
the perpetuity of Power in any par- 
ticular Family or City. Hence it 
happened, as we find with reſpect 
to the Tuſcans in particular, that 
ſometimes one State, ſometimes ano- 
ther, claimed and enjoyed the ſupe- 
riority, and in point of Reputa- 
tion alternately roſe and declined. 


The ſmallneſs and vicinity of dif- 


| | | 1. ferent States, under a popular Go- 
38 i vernment, could not fail to produce 
K „ Diſturbances and Wars. Beſide the 
| | mamiore uſual cauſes of Diſcord in bor- 
. dering States, ſuch as the plunder- 

OR. a ' ing of Confines, the bringing back 
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of Exiles, 


lations of Law many others aroſe 
from the continual Commerce they 
had with each other at their Fairs 


and Feſtivals, which they held in 


common not only with people of 


the ſame name, as Tuſcans, Um- 


brians, Samnites, but with thoſe of 
different nations. The Latins and 
Sabines, for inſtance, had the Tem- 


ple of the ; Goddeſs Feronia * in 
common; and it was frequented .by 


both nations, not only for religious, 
but commercial purpoſes. To theſe 


— * * 8 — 
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Its ſituation was not far from Tarracina. 
In later times this Temple, which, by Signor 
Denina's repreſentation, 'gives us ſome idea 
of the Temple of Jeruſalem, was applied to' 
different purpoſes. Feronia Libertorum Dea, in 
cujus Temple it, frue Bello capti, ſue Compedibus 
aut Ergaſtulo educti, ſeu vindicta manumiſſi forent, 
ceu Teſtamento, ceu Cenſu, liberorum flatum, mu- 
nera et conditionem accipiebant. Alex. ab Alexand. 


Sanctu- 


the various vio-, 
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Sanctuaries of Idolatry people came 


in great numbers; the women, ei- 
ther out of devotion or curioſity, 


and the men to traffick and ex- 


hibit their arms and accoutrements. 


Jealouſies, the irregularities of youth, 
injuries, inſults, quarrels, which would 


neceſſarily happen in a concourſe of _ 
people, aſſembled for the purpoſes 
of unſober feſtivity, produced pub- 
lic animoſities, and involved the 
States in war. Nor was it ſeldom 
that Ambition or Diſcontent, de- 
firous of Innovation, encouraged theſe 
tumults, and ſcattered the ſeeds - of 
Jealouſy and Sedition *. 


When ancient Hiſtory deſcribes 
to us the endleſs contentions of 


— — 


Such was the cauſe of the famous Volſcian 
War. See Livy, lib. ii. and Plutarch, in Cori- 
olanus. 


States 
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States that were hardly a mile 


_ diſtant from each other, it gives 


us no very favourable idea of the 
felicity of thoſe times. The peo- 
ple themſelves ſeem to have felt 
it. The Huſbandman was not al- 
ways willing to exchange the peace- 
able pleaſures of his condition 
for the ſeverities of War, and 
Adminiſtration was frequently ob- 
liged to call in the influence of 
Religion, when reinforcements were 
wanting. Hence we find an account 
of the conſecrated Laws of the 
Tuſcans, Latins and Samnites, on 
occaſion of violent and dangerous 
wars *. 255 


How far theſe foreign Wars, 
inteſtine Diſcords, and Revolutions 
of Government were to be conſi- 
dered as political evils, it requires 


»Livy, lib. iv, and lib. ix. l 
Ome 
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ſome Philoſophy to determine. At 


preſent the Variety of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the facility of Commerce, and 
ſeyeral other cauſes that fill life 
with activity, reſcue us from the 
certain miſchiefs of Indolence, and 
furniſh ſo many means of - amuſe- 


ment or employment, that no one 


need long be unemployed or un- 


amuſed. Religious exerciſes, ſtudy, 


and intellectual purſuits, come in 
aid of the mind, employ the hours 
we have to ſpare from the functions 
of Civil Society, and fill up the 
intervals of unincumbered life. Man- 
kind in general can better ſupport 
the toils of labour than the tedium 
of tranquillity. From the moral 
neceſſity of giving employment to 
the mind proceed the rage of Slan- 


der and the thirſt of News. That . 


| entity always exiſted; and the 
Ancients 
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Ancients muſt needs have had re- 
courſe to ſome method to avoid the 


inactivity of quiet. Natural inſtin& 


taught, and the neceſſity of Govern- 
ment obliged the inhahitants of the 
fame Region to aſſociate, Hence we 
find, that in the Italian States, as 
well in the early times of Rome 


as in the middle ages, men lived 


and lodged near to each other, had 
their public walks, and public edifices 
for the purpoſes of Aſſociation. It 
is obvious to imagine that in this 
ſtate of rude Liberty, ſuch meetings 
could hardly paſs without taking 
account of the public Officers, with- 
out reviling the neighbouring States, 
without a continual deſire of No- 
velty, and infinite projets of Re- 


formation in the political and mili- 


tary Departments. National Jea- 
louſy, and the untamed ſpirit of Inde- 
pendency, or the deſire of Booty, ex- 

| K cited 
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cited to enterprize, and men were ſo 
much inured to the fatigues and dan- 
gers of War, that they had no 
conſiderations equal to the love of 
Plunder, and the thirſt of Praiſe. 
They were like Gameſters, in ſhort, 
who ſtill find a pleaſure, however ru- 
inous, in the game, elated by paſt vic- 
tories, or allured by diſtant hopes. 
It is not to be wondered that thoſe 
ſhould be inclined to War, as a ne- 


ceſſary ſubſiſtence, who inhabited bar- 


ren and ungrateful Countries. Such 
were part of the Volſcians, the La- 
tins, and Ligurians, and ſuch were 
all who found their provinces ina- 
dequate to their numbers. The an- 


ſwer of Brennus to the Roman Am- 


baſſadors, who enquired what injury 
the Cluſians had done to the Gauls, 
that the latter ſhould invade their 
Country, is remarkable: The in- 
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« jury, ſaid Brennus, that the Clu- 
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fians have done. us is this, that 
having a track of country more 
than ſufficient for themſelves, 
they will give none to us, who 
are poorer and more numerous. 
Thus it was, Romans, that the 
Albans, the people of Fidenz 
and Ardea formerly, and. now the 
Vejentians, the Capenates, many 
of the Faliſcians and Volſcians, 
with whom you are at war, in- 
jured you: And if they do not 
give you part of their territories, 
you make them ſlaves, deſtroy 
their ſtate, and demoliſh their 


cities. You do not apprehend that 


there is any thing unjuſt or in- 
jurious in this. You follow the 


« oldeſt of all Laws, which is, that 


cc 


«6 


the weaker ſubmit to the {tronger ; 
a Law which ſubſiſts through the 


K 2 «© whole 


„„ 
« whole Order of Nature, from the 
«« Supreme Being to the Brute Cre- 
ation, who know likewiſe by in- 
«« ſtint, that the ſtrong ſhould have 
more than the weak.” If theſe 
particulars, which are found in Livy, 
and more diſtinctly related by Plu- 
tarch, had any foundation in the 
Roman or Tuſcan Annals, they would 
be thought a ſufficient proof that the 
idea of national Equity amongſt the 
ancient Italians was barbarous and 
Irrational. But where, it may be 
aſked, are the States ſo civilized, 
and ſo moderate, that they do not 
preſume upon the ſame principle, 
that the ſtrong ſhould give Laws to 


the weak ? The operations of ancient 


Simplicity were of a freer caft, and a 
more undiſguiſed Spirit. They ac- 
knowledged their inducements to War, 
and boaſted their proweſs. If we fol- 


Yow the firſt dictates of Nature, we 
ſhall 
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ſhall hardly condema a brave people, 
who choſe rather to compel their 
Neighbours to give up their ſuper- 
fluities, than to ſuffer the miſeries 
of famine. The Law of Neceſſity, 
which is natural Equity, takes place 
here. But it is unfortunately true, 
that human deſires go farther, and 
while Injury ſubſiſts, Wars and Con- 
teſts will ſubſiſt likewiſe. 


The Gauls, nevertheleſs, did not 
take up arms contrary to the Law 
of Nations: however uncivilized they 
may be repreſented in Hiſtory, their 
War with Rome was juſtified by 
the conduct of the Roman Ambaſ- 
ſadors, who, contrary to that Law, 
committed hoſtilities in their army ; 
and they previouſly remonſtrated on 
this violation of national Honour. 


The Romans had, indeed, their Prieſts 
K 3 and 
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1 Heralds of War, and the pomp 
of their ceremonies gave them the 
reputation of Juſtice: but poſſibly 
they were not more entitled to it 
than the other Italian States; and 
if they had kept public Faith as 
ſcrupulouſly as they required others 
to keep it, their poſſeſſions in Italy 


would not have been ſo extenſive. 


Their Inſtruments or public Acts 
of Peace, Alliances and Vaſſalage, 
were, in the ſimpleſt ſtyle of Language, 
engraved on Tables, and Columns of 
Wood, Stone, or Metal, and expoſed 
in public places and in moſt of their 
Temples. Theſe Records were fo 
plain that they ſeldom occaſioned 
diſputes. It was not then the cuſtom 
to ſend Ambaſſadors with ſo much 
p pomp and ſtate as we give them now. 
They went only on emergencies in 


leſs 
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leG time than we can diſpatch a 
Courier. The reſt of the national 
buſineſs which is now performed by 
foreign Miniſters reſiding at each 
Court, was carried on in thoſe free 
and popular Governments by the 
correſpondence of Merchants and 
others, whom buſineſs led to different 
Countries. 


The ancient States of Italy una- 
voidably had their Wars; but they 
were not Wars of ſuch fatality as 
thoſe that followed, when the Roman 
Eagle ſtained her Talons with the 
Blood of Human Kind. Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, our principal Guide 
in the Antiquities of Italy, gives us 
an idea of her ancient Wars. The 
War, fays he, that broke out a- 
mongſt the Latins laſted five years, 
and was a kind of Civil War, car- 
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tied on in the old manner; none 
«© of their cities were demoliſhed; 
% none of the people made ſlaves, 
* of involved in any inſupportable 
% calamity. They fell upon each 
* others Territories in time of 
* Harveſt, pillaged the Country, and 
exchanged Priſoners.” It appears 
from many paſſages in Dionyſius, 
Livy, and Plutarch, that the Roman 
Wars were primarily a kind of rob- 
beries, carried on with great bravery 
and rude valour, but without cruelty 
or much deſtruction. A Roman 
General, exhorting his Soldiers to 
run their ſwords through the backs 
of the Gauls, who were conſidered 
as a kind of enemies very different 
from the Italians, cried, © What is 
« jt you are doing? You are not 
« fighting with the Latins or Sabines, 
« who after the victory might be- 
«© come 
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« come your Cothpanions ; you are 
« contenditig with ferocious Savages, 
ﬆ« and muſt have their blood, or 
« pive them yours.” From whence 
it appears that the object of War in 
the Italian States was rather to cons 
quer than to deſtroy. 


Had the condition of Slaves in 
thoſe ancient times been the ſame 
that it was under the Roman Empe- 
rors, and a little before them, as 
that it now is in the deſpotic Go- 
vernments of Afia and Africa, the 
Italian Nations would have been mi- 
ſerable indeed. The vicinity of their 
enemies, and the continual ſkirmiſhes 
whereby they fell into the hands of 


each other, would have rendered their 


exiſtence one horrid ſcene of mutual 
ſlavery. But, beſide the improbabi- 
lity that a great number of Slaves 
ſhould be retained by a people for 

the 
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the moſt part frugal and laborious, 


and unaccuſtomed to Pomp and Lux- 
ury, it is very likely that the Servants 
they had were of barbarous extraction, 


and multiplied by marriages with each 


other, rather than by the captures of 
war. Domeſtic ſervitude, moreover, 
was much more ſupportable then 
than under the pomp of Imperial 
Rome. The Maſters of the world 
conſidered and treated their foreign 
ſlaves as beaſts of burthen. The an- 
cient Italians behaved to their Ser- 
vants as the common Country Peo- 


ple now do to their Labourers, or 
good and charitable Ladies to their 


Maids. Had not this been the caſe, 


what could have excuſed the inhu- 


manity of thoſe Legiſlators who per- 


mitted the Father to fell his Chil- 
dren a third time? Or what 


occaſion could there have been for 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Law, if it had rarely happened 
that a Father would ſo often {ſell his 
Children into ſervitude? From all 
this we may conclude, that the ſtate 
of Servitude was not, in the early 
times of Italy, more ſevere than the 
condition of our modern Domeſtics. 
.Tf there was any thing painful in it, 
it was merely in the name, the idea 
of Liberty being always more agree- 
able than the gentleſt ſervitude. 


The warlike ſpirit of the Ancients 
did not interrupt Cultivation. As 
booty was their object, it was their 
intereſt to let the Huſbandman plough 
his fields in quiet, that they might 
partake of his harveſt. The effect 
of Conqueſt was generally a ceſſion 
of Lands from the conquered State; 
yet it 1s difficult to conceive how this 
ſhould be made in ſuch a proportion 

that 


RL 
that each Citizen ſhould feel no more 
than his ſhare of the loſs. Poſſibly, 
however, the frequency of conflict 
and repriſals rendered ſuch loſſes of 
no long continuance, and conſequent- 
ly not very grievous. The Conque- 
ror was ſometimes content with an 
ill-mannered triumph, and the con- 
quered was ſent home, under a yoke, 


half naked, without arms or baggage. 


The Italians were fo fond of bring- 
ing their rivals to this diſgrace, that 
for the ſake of it they often forfeited 
the moſt eſſential advantages of vic- 


tory. We ſhall ſee ſhortly, that > 


Samnites ruined themſelves and their 
country by being unwilling to give 
up this vain, but, according to the 
humour of thoſe times, joyous ſpec- 
tacle. 


That 
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That ferocity of Manners, that 
rude and barbarous Bravery which 
animated the ancient Italians to hold 
themſelves ſuperior, at leaſt not to 
yield to their neighbours, was poſſibly 
the original cauſe of the equality 
which ſubſiſted amongſt them. The 
more powerful States were ever medi- 
tating the conqueſt of ſurrounding 
nations, and promiſing themſelves 
the reduction of Italy; but, at the 
ſame time, their weaker neighbours 
were ever on the watch to prevent 
their aggrandiſement: And the reſo- 
lation not to yield is often as ſure a 
Shield of Defence, as the Spirit of 
Conqueſt is the Promoter of Power. 
Thoſe States which, on account of 
their powerful neighbours, were not 
ſecure in their own internal ſtrength, 
ſought the alliance of others more 


remote, whoſe power was not ob- 
noxious. 


[ 142 J 
noxious. Thus the Tiburtines, who 
were defirous of maintaining their 
reputation amongſt the other Repub- 
licks of Latium, were in conſtant 
alliance with the people on the Italian 
fide of the Appenines, properly ſpeak- 
ing, with the Gauls. The Arpinates, 
who could not agree with their 
neighbours, the Samnites, and were 


apprehenſive of their power, fided 


with the Romans; and ſome of the 


Brutians, out of ſpite to the Salen- 
tines, did the fame. The Tyrants 
of Sicily were. always favourable to 
the Romans | whilſt the dominions 
of the latter did not go beyond the 
Confines of Latium. They ſound 
the mutual advantage of making a 
diverſion in favour of each other, 
when at war with the Campanians, 
Brutians, Lucanians, Tarentines, or 
the States of Magna Gracia, The 

reci- 
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reciprocal hatred of the neighbouring 
States put them upon theſe impolitic 
connections. In any caſe, before that 
concluding blow which totally over- 
turned the ancient States of Italy, the 
balance of power was ſtill in ſuſpence; 
for when one party had acquired 
ga viſible ſuperiority, it equalized with 
another: And though. this perfect 

equality could not be carried through 
all the States, yet as one grew 

apparently - ſtronger than the reſt, 

another was put on an equal footing 
by freſh contingents. So that the 
equality which could not ſubſiſt 
through the whole was conſtituted 
between two nations, which by that 
means became the Heads of two 
Parties. If the fear of being involved 
in'a ſudden war with an unequal 
force reſtrained any Republick from 
avowing its meaſures openly, other 
expedi- 
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ients were at hand. It was a 
maxim generally received, that thoſe 
Republicks, between which there was 
any Treaty of Peace or Friendſhip, 
ſhould never ſend aſſiſtance, in caſc 
of War, to the Enemies of cither 
Party. But this agreement did not 
reſtrain individuals from purſuing 
Fortune or Reputation, by entering 
into the Armies of other States. It 
is eaſy to imagine too, that the princi- 
pal People of every State would en- 
courage their Youth to enter into the 
pay of thoſe who were encountering 
with an Enemy, of whoſe Power they 
might themſelves have reaſon to be 
apprehenſive. Livy, on ſeveral oc- 
cafions, mentions the particular pains 
the Romans took, to enquire whether 
the Soldiers who had borne Arms 
againft them, did it of their own, 
or by public authority. They were 

"= not 
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not much inclined to Neutrality or 
Mediation. To enjoy Peace them- 
ſelves, or to procure it for others, 
was not ſo much their object as to 
watch the motions of the Conqueror, 
and to prevent him from carrying his 
Arms too far. That cautious fore- 
fight, which Ambition, or ſelf ſecurity, 
has made a neceſſary part of modern 
Policy, was not unknown to the 
ancient Republicks. But the dif- 
ference between our Negociations and 
theirs, ariſes from this; that the 
Strictneſs of modern Government ren- 
ders ours ſlow and ſecret; the Freedom 
of their Conſtitution rendered theirs 
open and impetuous. But whatever 
might be their Policy, the Italian 
States might have preſerved their 
independency, except during the period 

L of 
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of the Tuſcan Ruin, and the Gallic 
Invaſion, had not the Ambition of the 
Samnites diſturbed the common cur- 
rent of F recdom. | 


PART 
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FAKE 
CHAP: 1 


FROM what has been obſerved in 
the preceding Book, the reader 
will naturally become ſolicitous to 
know, how, in the midſt of ſo many 
flouriſhing States, Rome, which was 
long numbered with the loweſt, ſhould 
acquire ſueh prodigious power, as not 
only to aſſert her ſuperiority over the 
Circles of Italy, but to involve in her 
immenſity all the Kingdoms in the 
World. All ancient Hiſtorians have 
naturally been led to reflect on the 
cauſes of her extraordinary progreſs. 
And modern Authors, who have drawn 
from the treaſures of Antiquity, have 
L 2 rtecapi- 
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recapitulated their reflections on this 
ſubje&, have repeated what Polybius, 
Saluſt, Livy, Tacitus, and Plutarch 
have faid concerning it, and added 
their own conjectures. We have 
two Works in particular, of two fa- 
mous Writers, whoſe proper object it 
was to examine into theſe cauſes. 
But neither has the Florentine Secre- 
tary, in his Diſſertations on the firſt 
Decade of Livy, nor Monteſquieu, 
in his Conſiderations on the Grandeur 
and Decline of the Romans, in my 
opinion, diſcovered the true origin of 
the Roman Greatneſs. The Floren- 
tine Secretary dwells. chiefly on the 
compariſon of the modern with the 
ancient State, to the great diſadvantage 
of the former, and ſo far he may be 
right; but, with all his ſagacity, he 
had not been at the "_ to inform 

. himſelf, 
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himſelf, that the conduct of Rome, in 
her early State, was ſimilar only to 
that of other States of Italy. Conſe- 
quently the cauſe ſtill remains un- 
diſcovered, why the Romans became 
ſuperior to the reſt of the Italians. 
Monteſquieu, in his conciſe and com- 
pact manner, ſpeaks too ſlightly of the 
conqueſts of the firſt Romans, and ſo 
falls into the defects of the Floren- 
tine. It is by no means difficult to 
imagine how the Romans, when 
Maſters of Italy, reduced other 
nations; but by what means they 
became Maſters of Italy, Monteſquieu 
either ſpeaks not at all, or ſpeaks in 


obſcure and evaſive terms. One error, 


or, at leaſt, one eſſential prejudice, is 
common not only to Machiavel and 
Monteſquieu, but to all the Eſſayiſts 
on the Roman Hiſtory, which is, to 
ſuppoſe that Rome arrived at her 
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pitch of grandeur by virtue of her 
primary Inſtitutes and peculiar Statutes, 
Whereas it is obvious that there was 
nothing ſo original in her Inſtitutes, 
nothing ſo peculiar in her Statutes, 
as might confequently give her the 
ſuperiority over the other States of 
Italy. In fact, neither the diviſions 
between the Senate and the people, 
nor the exerciſe of the Civil in union 
with the Military Power, neither 
patriotic Affection, nor the thirſt 
of Glory, nor any particular reſpect 
to the Sanctions of Religion, which 
made the Soldiers Enthuſiaſts in bat- 
tle, and obedient to command: 
neither of theſe circumſtances was 
ſo peculiarly Roman, that the other 
States of Italy might not claim their 
ſhare in them. The Buſineſs of 
Colonization is well known; and it 
is the received opinion that Rome 

was 
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was originally a Colony. Humanity, 


it may be preſumed, never had fo 
much influence as to prevent any 
State, that found an ability to deſtroy 
a rival Power, from executing its 
putpoſe; and it was the common 
policy of Princes to invite Foreigners 
into their fervice and fubjection, by 
the proſpe& of peculiar privileges 
and conveniences of life, It is true 
that the rigor of Diſcipline had a 
great influence in the aggrandiſement 
of the Romans. But whence arofe 


that Diſcipline? and when, and- 


from whom did they learn it? We 
have already feen that not only the 
Romans, but all the people of Latium, 
all the Samnites, the Sabines, the Tuſ- 
cans had the ſame Statutes with re- 
ſpect to War, and were all military 
people. I am ſenſible that the 
Roman Writers, when they found 
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themſelves under a neceſſity of praiſ- 
ing the diſcipline of rival States, 
finally referred their military {kill 
to the inſtruction of the Romans. It 
is eaſy to ſee the vanity and the 
falſity of this aſſumption. As it 
cannot be pretended that the Latins 
eyer learnt of the Romans, ſo it is 
obvious, from the teſtimony of the 
Romans themſelves, that they learnt 
from the Samnites in particular, a- 
mongſt others, the Art of War. Were 
the ancient Romans more reſpectable 
in their Hiſtory than the reſt of the 
Italians? What people like them 
had ever the diſgrace of an army that 
ſuffered itſelf to be beaten out of 
ſpite to its General? What people like 
them were diſhonoured by a garriſon 
that deſtroyed a peaceable city it was 
appointed to protect? In what other 
Annals can we find ſuch Mutinies, 
ſuch 
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ſuch Colonian Rebellions ? The Ro- 
mans ſeldom went to war but ag:inſt 
Armies and Generals infetior to their 
own. If in the later ages, when 
the Commonwealth carried. her arms 
beyond the confines of Ialy, her 
Soldiers were better diſciplined than 
thoſe of other European Powers, or 
thoſe of Aſia and Africa, the cauſes 
were various, The long conflicts 
they had to ſuſtain with the belligerent 
Powers of their own nation were to 
them a School of Military Knowledge. 
It is ſtrange, however, that the Law 
of military Subordination were ſo late 
in taking place, that it was for a long 
time eſteemed a virtue in the Soldier 
to obey their commanding officers * 


— 


* Livy, in his account of the Vejentian 
war, ſays, tunc edictum, ne quis injuſſu pug: 
naret. And this was three hundred and fifty 
years after the foundation of Rome. 
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The non-redemptioh of Prifoners, bo 
highly extolled by Poets and Politici- 
ans, was a mäxim which did not take 
place, or becbme à fundamental rule 
of Government, till after the Romans 
were Matters of Italy. If we eonſider 
the internal Police and Civil Gevern- 
ment ef Rome, we ſhall find the 
Plebeians ſo obſtinate and rebellious, 
that, ont of ſpite to the Patriciatis, 
they riſqued the horrors of famine, 
and abandoned the culture of the 
ground; the Nobility, 4 fet of 
baughty, overbearing Extortionerz; 
and the virtue of the Sexes fo little 
practiſed by either that there were 
few years even in the middle centuries, 
when ſome Veſtal, notwithſtanding 
the feyerity of. her puniſhment, did 
not loſe her Hortour. Matrimonial 
Faith was ſo wretched, that the Ro- 
man Writers acknowledge the Roman 
1 Wives 


1 
Wives once entered into a conſpiracy 
to poiſon their Huſbands, The moſt 
important Laws were violated or 
evaded. Private intereſts, and private 
connections interfered with the utility, 
and diſturbed the repoſe of the 
Public, In ſhort, though I do not 
deny that ſome part of the conduct of 
the ancient Romaris was intitled to 
praife, I muſt nevertheleſs affirm, 
that, ſetting aſide our ſchook-taught 
ideas of the Roman virtue, if we 
compare the Hiſtory of Ancient Rome 


with that of other States, we ſhall 


find that ſhe had neither more virtues 
nor fewer faults, than were formerly 


found in the Republicks of Greece 


and Italy, or more recently in thoſe 

that were eſtabliſhed after the death 

of Charles the Great, in the Swiſs or 

other European States, which were or 
are independent Communities. 

We 
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We muſt therefore look in other 
cauſes for the origin of the Roman 
Greatneſs. Rome, in the time of Ro- 
mulus (whether ſo called from him, 
or, what is more probable, from its 
parent country) muſt evidently have 
been nothing more than a petty town 
in the country of Alba. But the 
ſuperior genius of Romulus conceived 
the deſign of forming it into a State, 
a deſign, which, in thoſe rude times, 
was eaſily executed by men of more 
than ordinary ſpirit. However, the 
moſt expeditious method of effecting 
this was to put himſelf at the head 
of the Outlaws, Vagabonds, and Mal- 
contents of other Provinces ; the 
number' of which, in Republicks and 
mixt Governments, is frequently con- 
ſiderable. Poſſibly he took the op- 
portunity of ſome. war, or civil com- 
motion of the Albans, and that the 


vanquiſned party, under the conduct of 
Romu- 
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Romulus, retired into Rome. How- 
ever that may be, the origin of the 
Republick is univerſally allowed to 
have been of bad reputation; and. 
when we conſult thoſe Hiſtorians who 
wrote unconnected with and unſub- 
dued by Rome, we find theſe matters 
repreſented in a miſerable light. But 
what afterwards gave Romulus and 
his ſucceſſors an opportunity of ad- 
vancing their power without injuſtice, 
was the ſituation of their country. 
Rome was in the centre of the 
Tuſcan, Latin, and Sabine nations, 
the former of which was already 
wealthy, magnificent, and luxurious, 
the others rude and poor. The Kings 
of Rome adopted ſo much of the arts 
and manners of the Tuſcans, as the 
nature of their State would admit ; as 
much as was ſufficient to attract the 
popular curioſity of the Latins and 
Sabines. At the ſame time they re- 

tained 
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tained as much of the ſeverity of the 
latter as was confiſtent with their 
Tuſcan connections. Upon the ſame 
principle Mahomet compoſed his new 
ſyſtem of Religion and Politics out 
of the various Doctrines of Chriſtians, 
Jews, and Pagans, and by that means 
procured followers of every ſect. For 
the ſame purpoſe the Romans, from 
the earlieſt times, had their Shews and 
Games, in imitation of the Tuſcans *. 


„ 


* Theſeus and his ſueceſſors obſerved the 
ſame method in colonizing and embodying 
the people of Attica, that Denina here aſcribes 
to the firſt ſettlers of Rome. 

Præmiaque ingentes Pagos & Compita circum 
Theſeida poſuere — GEORS. ii. v. 383. 

So this paſlage is read, and the word :ngentes 

applied by ſome Critics to pages, by others to 
ide, the latter of which, as the late Mr. 

Noldeſworth obſerves, is not Virgilian, and the 

former, I am ſure, has no propriety, I believe 

the paſſage ought to ſtand thus: 

Przmiaque in gentes, Pagos et Compita circum, 

Theſeidz poſuere —— 

THT Their 
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Their enſigus of Magiſtracy, their Re- 


ligious Ceremonies, their public Edi- 
fices, which Hiſtory repreſents as 
magnificent for thoſe rude times, were 
all likewiſe in the Tuſcan faſhion. 
Theſs circumſtances, of no ſmall 
influence with the vulgar, drew num» 
bers of people to Rome from the La- 
tian and Sabine States, where the 
ſeverity of their manners had hardly 
ſuffered them to be known *. To 
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* Dionyſins tells us, that during ſome hoſti- 
lities between the Romans and Latins, a Pro- 
clamation was iſſued, whereby ſuch women as 
had been born in one of the States and married 
in the other, were permitted either to return to 
their Relations or to ſtay with their Huſbands ; 
and that, of the Latin women, numbers of 
whom were married in Rome, very few choſe to 
return to their county. Whereas all the Ro- 
man women (except two) who had married 
with Latins, choſe to return to Rome. This 
ſhews, ſays the Hiſtorian, how agreeable Rome 
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theſe we may add the multitudes 
which, in every age, the Spirit of 
Adventure leads in queſt of Fortune 
to riſing Colonies. Even wealthy 
families of the neighbouring Coun- 
tries, Latians, Tuſcans, and Sabines, 
diſguſted either with their natural or 
political ſituation, removed with their 
effects and clients to the new city, 
where they were ſecure of a kind 


reception and due honours. It is well 


known that the Tarquins, who 
brought the greateſt advantages to 


— oe 


was to the women. The ſame motives muſt 
have induced men of a certain genius and diſ- 
poſition to ſettle there, and muſt have been a 
conſtant ſource of population. The Temple of 
Diana, which was built at the joint expence of 


the Romans and Latins, but which, Livy tells 


us, Servius Tullius had the addreſs to have 
built in Rome, was another cauſe of concourſe 


and popu]atien. 


Rome, 
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Rome, came from Tarquinium, a city 
of Tuſcany, in conſequence of ſome ill 
uſage from the haughty Nobility of 
their country. The Claudian family, 
too, left the country of the Sabines 
on account of civil diflenfions, and 
came to Rome, accompanied (as 
Hiſtory informs us) by more than 
five thouſand of their Relations, 
Friends, and Clients. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, and much more the robberies, 
the inſults, and ſcurrilities, which a 
collection of Vagabonds would neceſ- 
farily exerciſe on their neighbours, 
gave Rome her enemies on every fide. 
Yet theſe enemies contributed rather 
to increaſe than to reduce her power; 
as her people were thus taught, from 


the beginning, the mow Amen ex- 
erciſe of Arms. 


Undoubtedly, if the neighbouring 
Tuſcans, Latins, and Sabines had 
M unitedly 
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unitediy fallen upon Rome, that City 
muſt ſoon have been deſtroyed. But 
men are not uſually active in reveng- 
ing the injuries, or preventing the 
dangers of others. The Romans 
found that the offence they had given 
to one Province did not arm the reſt; 
and that it was ſeldom an injured city 
could procure the aid of two or three 
others, thongh of the ſame Nation, 
and at no great diſtance. The people 
of Aretium and Volaterra, for inſtance, 
did not give themſelves much trouble 
about the Vejentians ; nor the people 
of Anagnia for thoſe of Antium or 
Tuſculum : and when rouſed by the 
approach of danger to ſtem the in- 
creaſing torrent, they were too late. 
Tt is obſervable, that when the Romans 
firſt went to war, though ſelf defence 
or retaliation might be their pretext, 
they ſtill made one war productive of 
another. Hence they made an infi- 

| nite 
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nite number of ſmall acquiſitions, 
and theſe enabled them afterwards to 
make larger. If they were ſometimes 
vanquiſhed, their diſgrace only added 
to their ferocity, and ſtimulated their 
enterprize. The progreſs of Rome 
may be compared to that of a Mer- 
chant who begins with a ſmall capi- 
tal, but by peculiar induſtry and fruga- 
lity, daily increaſes it. When he 
becomes comparatively rich, his ori- 
Sinal application continues, and his | 
wealth then accumulates in an ex- 
traordinary degree: Whereas the 
Merchant who ſets out with a large 
ſtock, for want of equal aſſiduity and 
attention, frequently reduces his for- 
tune. It is the natural property of 
wealth, in the progreſſion of families, to 
produce Pride and Indolence, and thoſe 


certainly lead to Poverty and Ruin. 
F | M 2 The 
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The Romans did not omit to pro- 
cure Auxiliaries, and their neighbours, 
though they did not like them, were 


under a neceſſity of joining them. 


The Latins being divided, as we have 
_ obſerved, into four principal nations, 
the Volſcians, the Equi, the Hernici- 
_ ans, and Latins properly ſo called, and 
being conſtantly at war amongſt them- 
ſelves, weakened each other, whilſt 
no ſuperior Power roſe upon the ge- 
neral ruin. The Romans, whom 
either choice or neceſſity engaged in 
theſe Wars, derived two conſiderable 
advantages from thoſe very circum- 
ſtances, which, on the firſt view, ap- 
peared unfavourable. As Inhabitants 
of Latium, they were Members of the 
Latin State, and immediately under its 
protection. But either on account of 
the ignominy of their origin, or the 
violence and irregularity of their firſt 


Settlers, 


* 


e 
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Settlers, it is obvious from their own' 
Annals, that they were deſpiſed, and 
rejected from the general Community. 
In proceſs of time, Self- intereſt and 
the Pride of Succeſs made them diſ- 
dain the alliance from which they had 
been excluded before. They ſtood 
alone, whilſt the States around them 
had one common Intereſt. In theſe 
States, however, there were jealouſies, 
and from thence aroſe two impedi- 
ments to Aggrandizement and Con- 
queſt; One was a want of unanimity 
in aſſociating their Armaments and 
appointing their General; the other 
was the difficulty of dividing their 
Acquiſitions. The latter circum- 
ſtance greatly ſuppreſt the Spirit of 
Enterprize. In fact, the acquiſition 
of a Town or a Caſtle could be of 
little conſequence ta the Tuſcans or 

the Umbrians, when the property was 
L M 3 tg 
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to be divided between ten vr twelve 
States, and ſubdivided amongſt indivi- 
duals. The Romans had, in this 
reſpet, a ſingular advantage over 
the neighbouring Republicks. In the 
firſt place they almoſt always took the 
lead in the Confederate Wars. For 
though the Latins were more nume 
rous, and it was, conſequently eaſier to 
raiſe recruits in their quarters, yet 
the command naturally devolved on 
Rome, as a Community ſuperior to 
any particular State either of the Latins 
or Hernicians. On the other hand, 
every little enlargement of Territory 
was of great uſe to them. And 
though, in the confiſcation and diviſion 
of Lands, every Citizen might not 
have a proportionable ſhare, the prin- 
cipal people of the State had advan- 
tages always ſu ficient ' to animate 
them to new nterprizes. That they: 
F might 
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might not loſe the advantages ariſing 
from this union of intereſts, and that 
the Romans might not branch them- 
ſelves out into more States, as the reft 
of the Italians had done, it was the 
policy of Government, in the detach- 
ment of Colonies, not to inveſt them 
with any portion of power, This 
point was warmly and particularly 
diſcuſſed in the Senate, when, after the 
long and memorable ſiege and ſurrender 
of Vejentum, it was propoſed to fend a 
part of the Senate and the People, as 

commiſſional Repreſentatives of part 
of the Commonwealth, Had this 
been effected, Rome would have 
found it a fatal impediment to her 


future greatneſs, if not an actual ſtep 
to her ruin, 


To this advantage we may add ano- 
ther, which, though it might ſeem to 
M 4 render 
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render Rome inferior to all the other 
cities of Italy, was, perhaps, the true 
and only cauſe of her immenſe for- 


tune. The ſituation the firſt Romans 


pitched upan, was, in fact, the worſt 


they could have choſen, for building 


a well regulated and well fortified 
City. They had neither Plain tp 
ſurround. and ſecure by ramparts and 
foſſes, nor yet any Eminence of natu- 
ral ſtrength ſufficient to defend even a 
{mall number of people. There were 
{even or eight hills bordering on each 


other, not one of which in particular 


could either contain many inhabitants, 


or eaſily defend itſelf againſt the oc- 


.cupters of the next. To have fortified 
the whole at once would have been 


abſurd, as the whole would ſcarcely 
have contained a million of inhabi- 


tants: And though a kind of Caſtle or 
Citadel was erected on the Capitoline 


Mount, 
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Mount, it was preſently obvious, both 
to the Senate and the People, that the 
hearts of the Citizens would be the 
beſt rampart againſt their enemies. 
For this reaſon, on every occaſion of 


War, the Romans jiſſued into the 
field, and met the enemy before he 


approached their gates, For this 


reaſon the populace were always for 
quitting the City, and ſeeking ſome 
place of greater ftrength, and nothing 
but the influence and authority of the 
great Camillus could have put a ſtop 


to this, after Rome was taken by the 


Gauls, and with difficulty reſcued 
from their hands, The principal 
Citizens, however, underſtanding their 
true intereſt, and determined not to 
abandon the original ſeat of the Com- 
monwealth, contrived to keep the 
enemy as far from mn city as poſſible, 


and 
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and for this reaſon enlarged. theie 
borders. 1 


It is manifeſt that an Aray, ſuch as 
thoſe of the ſmall States in particular 
generally were, compoſed of the Mul- 
titude, and conſcious of ſome ſecure 
retreat, ſome rocky Mountain, or 
fortified City, in the firſt diſorder of 
battle would naturally take to flight ; ; 
whereas an Army, that, after giving 
up the field of battle, ſhould have no 
place of refuge, would a8 naturally 
fight with determined obſtinacy. It 
was certainly a right obſervation of 
the Commentator on the Decads af 
Livy, when he praiſed the Romans 
for fighting i in the open field *, be- 
cauſe ſuch kind of battles are moſt 
deciſive. The Latins, however, and 
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2 Qua pugnandi Arte (in Aciem) Romanus 
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the Samnites had the fame adyantage, 
and on this account were ſuperior tq 
the reſt of- the Italians, They were 
more dextrous in the field, more 
active and induftrious in their en- 
trenchments, and their camps were 


like ſo many moving forts on their 


Frontiers. ' The Romans, who came 
fateſt into diſtinftion, commenced 
with all the advantages that the 
Experience of others had diſcovered. 
Superſtition, too, the great principle of 
political Inſtitutions in their infant 
State, came in to their aſſiſtance ; and 
the belief that their God Terminus 
never retreated, more effectually made 
the Roman Soldiers ſtand their ground. 
It was eaſy to foreſee, that a city ill 
fortified, and utterly unable to ſuſtain 


a fiege, even from want of water, 


would infallibly be undone, on the 
leaſt indication of weakneſs, Behold 
here 
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here the origin of the conquering 
Genius of the Romans, and of their 
firmneſs under misfortunes ! Undoubt- 
edly the ſucceſs of their firſt enterpriſes 
would naturally elevate a rude people, 
and make them fight with greater 
ſpirit in their ſucceeding Wars: 
When their boundaries were ſuffici- 
ently extended, and conqueſt was no 
longer neceſſary to ſelf- ſecurity, the 
Ambition, the Envy, or the Avarice 
of the Great ſtill cheriſhed the ſpirit 
of Arms amongſt the People; and 
this was the true origin of the Ra- 
om . *. N n firſt n 
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3 What Monteſquieu ang in his Conf. 
derations on the Grandeur and Decline of 
the Romans, is, perhaps, more ſpecious than 
juſt, * This, (ſays he) in ſhort, is the Hiſtory 
« of the Romans, They conquered the World 
<« by means of their Principles and Maxims ; 
4 but hon arrived at this pitch of power, 
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the Genius of War, and the habits of 
experienced and ſucceſsful Valour (tilt 
kept him awake. The love of Wealth 


and Power in latter ages carried on 
what original Bravery had begun; 
till, in the unavoidable viciflitude of 


human affairs, Rome periſhed beneath 


the weight of that pile of glory the 
_ been rearing. 


The Romans * at leaſt five 
centuries in reducing the Italian 
States. And though Rome owed 
ſomething to her ſituation, and much 
to that neceſſity, which is the ſource 
of Induſtry and Valour, ſhe undoubt- 


L 


* 


« the Commonwealth could no longer ſub- 
« fiſt, Rome was obliged to change her 
„ Maxims, and ſhe found her ruin in the 
<< change.“ It were to be wiſhed that the 
celebrated Preſident had more © clear! y ex- 
plained what thoſe Principles and Maxims 
were. 


edly 
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edly owed much likewiſe to Fortune, 
or rather to the diſpoſitions of a 
ſuperior Being, who, in the viſible 
operations of his Providence, frequent- 
ly humbles the Mighty and raiſes the 
Obſcure. It is certain that more than 
four hundred years after the reputed 
Era of the Foundation of Rome, the 
Romans were by no means the firſt 
People in Italy, nor even in Latium, 
And their proper Domain did not, in 
all probability, extend as far as 
Marinum *, nor, on the quarter of 
Tuſcany, to Viterbium. But an 
event, which ſeemed foreign to the 
intereſts of Rome, opened to the Ro- 


mans a way to 9 acquiſiti- 


ons. 


„This is adit from Livy, who ſays that; more 
than four hundred years after the building of 
Rome, the Latins held their general Diet in 
facra Sylva Ferentina, thought to have been at 
or near- Marino, Cx uv. p. 915. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


* E Sidicini, a ſmall nation of 
N Auſonia, lying between Latium. 
Samnium, and Cam pania, were, for 
ſome reaſon or other, attacked hy 
the Samnites, and not thinking them- 
ſelves capable of ſtanding on their 
defence, ſollicited and obtained the 
aſſiſtance of the Campanians. The 
Samnite Mountaineers, inured to the 
ſeverities of life, deſpiſed the inhabi- 
tants of the Plains, and finding the 
Campanians joining the people of Si- 
dicinum againſt them, they gladly 
embraced the occaſion to carry their 
arms into the rich and fertile coun- 
try of Campania, the effeminacy of 
whoſe inhabitants eaſily expoſed them 
to a foreign yoke. The Campanians, 
how- 


at» * 
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however, had recourſe for aſſiſtance to 
the neighbouring ſtates of Latium, 
from whom alone they could hope 
for defence. The people of Latium 
having recently ſuffered in ſeveral 
conflicts with the Romans, were but 
ill able to begin a new War with the 

Samnites. The Campanians, therefore, 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to ſollicit 
ſuccours on the ſcore of Alliance; but 
with a ſecret Commiſſion to make 
higher offers, if their firſt demands 
ſhould be rejected. The Romans 
were at that time in Alliance with 
the Samnites; and, whether out of 
regard to good Faith, or whether 
they had ſome intimation of the 
ſecret Commiſſion of the Capuan 
Envoys, they alledged that they could 
not act againſt the Samnites, ſo long 
as their Alliance with that People 
ſubſiſted, The Ambaſſadors then, 
9 95 agree 
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igrecably to their Commiſſion, | put 


the Campanians under the dominion 

of Rome; ſaying, that if they would 
not defend them as Allies, they 
ſhould for the future defend them as 

Subjects. This violent remedy was 
probably dictated rather by that 
- hatred * which ſubſiſted between the 
States, than by mature policy. The 
Campanians did not by this means 

fave themſelves from the violent in- 

curſions of the Samnites, and their 
new Maſters. would not protect them 
for nothing. The worſt terms, there- 
fore, they could have made with the 
enemy would have been better than 
this abſolute ſubj ection to Rome. 
But this was neither the laſt, nor, pro- 

baby, t the firſt + infagce * thoſe raſh 


_ 


it was probably more owing to the national 
'eowardlineſs and effeminacy of the Campanians, 
than to that hatred Signor Denina here ſpeaks of. 
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and ruinous Counſels, that have been. 
and ſtill are followed by free States, 
when exaſperated by hoſtilities, or 
infatuated with ſome animoſity againſt 
2 neighbouring power. 


The Romans kept their Faith 
while they had little or no temptation 
to part with it, but Campania was too 
trying an object. It armed againft 
each other two fierce and warlike 
Nations, and the ſubjection of Italy 
was likely to be the reward of the 
Conqueror. The War continued, 
with very ſhort truces, ſeventy three 
years; and the ſucceſs on each fide 
was ſo various, that though the Sam- 
nites were vanquiſhed and deftroyed 
at laſt, they were frequently, and for a 
Jong time on the point of beating 
Rome. But the mad meaſure they 
once took of ſending home the Ro- 
man n er . theas with 


every 
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Every kind of diſgrace, inſtead of 
either putting them to the ſword, or 
diſmiſſing them without inſult, as 
Herennius Pontius prudently adviſed 
them ; this was the fatal blow that 
ruined them, and made Rome, when 
on the brink of deſtruction, Miſtreſs 
of Italy: — Poets 


The weight of this War, though 
almoſt too much for their Powers, 
was not all that the Romans had to 
ſtruggle with. Their Allies, either 
fearing the, conſequences if the Sam- 
nites were victorious; or envious of 
the Glory the Romans would other- 
wiſe acquire, withdrew from their 
intereſt. The Latins, in particular, 
who had long beheld with envy the 
growing Honours of Rome, and ſaw 
her little-leſs than abſolute Miſtreſs 


of their Country, conſidered this as 4 


&vourable juncture, either to humble 
N 2 the 
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the Romans, or to ſhare, their Repua 


tation. For this purpoſe. they. feng 
Deputies to Rome, to demand of the 


Senate that one of the Conſuls might 
be choſen out of their own people. 
The Senate, howeyer, was perfectly 
convinced of the advantages that re- 
ſulted from undivided Government, 
and recent victories over the Hernici- 
aus had ſo much elated the Romans, 
that they had no idea of inveſting any 
ſhare of the Adminiſtration in the 
hands of thoſe whom they conſidered 
as their inferiors. The demand of 
the Latins was received with indig- 
nation and contempt ; and Rome had 
the hardineſs to ſuſtain, at the ſame 
time, two ſeparate Wars againſt two 
different Nations, one of a force 
fuperior to her own, and- the other at 
jeaſt equal. But What are the effect 
which darming wee offended 
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Pride, and inſulted Courage will not 
produce? Two or three accidents at the 
beginning of the War were of great 
advantage to the Roman arms. The 
command of the Army againſt the 
Latins fell to the lot of Marcus Man- 
tins, who with unnatural rigour put 
to death his own Son, a Man of Hon< 
our and Virtue, whom, contrary to 
the orders of his Pather, Neceffity 
obliged to attack and Valonr enabled 
to conquer a capital body of the 
enemy. A few years after, when the 
ambitious, imperious and inexorable 
Papirius Curſor was appointed Dicta- 
tor, it was with difficulty that the 
brave Quintus Fabius, Lieutenant 


A. U c. 
430. 


General of the Cavalry, eſcaped the 


rods and the hatchet, (when, in the 
abſence of the Dictator, he fought 
without orders) though he gained no 
contemptible victory. It is incredi- 
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ble, however, how much theſe two 


circumſtances contributed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of Military Diſcipline in the 
hazardous operations of thoſe times. 
At the fame time, the untempered 
Pride and unlimited Ambition of 
Appius Claudius, whilſt they threat- 
ened to deſtroy, all order in the State, 
yery happily increaſed its internal 
ſtrength, when, exhauſted by long 
wars, it required it moſt. Appius, 
old and unfit for Campaigns, yet fond 
of Influence and Reputatian, carried 
matters with ſo high a hand in the 
civil department, that, regardleſs of 
the odium of the Nobility, he introdu- 
ced into the Senate people of inferior 
birth. This encouraged Strangers 
and Plebeians to hope one day for 
Patrician Honours, and to enjoy a ſhare 
in the Adminiſtration, The city, of 
courſe, became more populous, more 

animated, 
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animated, more active . The conſe- 
quence of this extraordinary popu- 
larity in the Claudian Family was the 
completion of two great deſigns, 
which were the firſt marks of Rome's 
unrivalled magnificence. Theſe were 
the wonderful Aqueduct and the 
Appian Road. Theſe works will 
render the name of Appius Claudius 
ſuperior through poſterity to that of 
any General in the Latian or Sam- 
nian Wars, and their remains will be 
as honourable as their inſtitution was 
uſeful, 
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* Appius Claudius, in cenſura, Libertinos 
quoque in Senatum legit : Herculis Sacerdotes- 
pretio corrupit, ut ſacra Herculea ſervos pub- 
licos edocerent , .. . . Viam uſque Brunduſium 
Lapide ftravit. . .. . Anienem Aquam in urbem 
induxit. Cenſuram ſolus omni quinquennio 


obtinuit. Sex. Aur, de Vir, Illuſ. cap. 34. 
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"PHE Acquiſitions, or, rather, the 
= Reputation which the Romans 
obtained in the Eaſtern Parts of Italy, 
and their Military Skill, improved by 
long conteſts with the Samnites, 
enabled them more eaſily to throw the 
yoke on the Umbrians, the Tuſcans 
and the Ciſalpine Gauls, The tide 
of the Roman Fortune was fo rapid, 
that a few years after Rome carried 
her arms out of Latium, ſhe bade fair 
for being Miſtreſs of Italy, when new 
movements in Magna Grecia endan- 
gered even her original exiſtence. 
During the Wars and Inſurrections of 
the Samnites, and afterwards of the 
Lucanians, and others of the ſame 
Region, againſt the Romans, the people 
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of Tarentum, at that time a city of 
great wealth and renown, declared for 
neither party, Though, probably, 
the firſt movers of many conſpiracies, 
they beheld, in the eaſe of Neutrality 
and the boſom of Pleaſure, the pro- 
preſs of Fortune on either ſide. At 
length the ſuperiority of the Roman 
Arms over the Samnites awakened 
their fears for their own State, and 
they ſent Ambaſſadors to negociate a 


Peace between the two Powers, and 


at the ſame time to threaten the Ro- 
mans with a new War, if they did not 
evacuate the Samnian Provinces. The 
Romans, however, conſcious of their 
ſuperiority, made a jeſt of the weak, 
though wealthy Tarentines, In the 


mean time, in conſequence of a ſudden, 


tumult in Tarentum, ſome Roman 
ſhips were taken and ſunk, before 
Rome ſuſpected Hoſtilities from any 

| quarter+. 
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quarter : : And the inſults on the Ro- 
man Envoys, who went to demand the 
cauſe of theſe proceedings, cut off all 
thoughts of Reconciliation. The 
Tarentines, who uſually took foreign 
Generals into their ſervice, on this oc- 
caſion engaged King Pyrrhus, the 
Sovereign of a ſmall State, whom Ava- 


rice and Ambition eaſily induced to 
carry his arms abroad. The conſe- 


quent operations clearly proved how 
much, in War particularly, depends 
on the authority of undivided com- 
mand, and how much, in this reſpect, 


monarchical Governments have the 


advantage over others. For though 


Pyrrhus had here no real Sovereignty, 


and acted only as a Soldier of Fortune, 
the hired General of a Republick, he 
ſoon became terrible even to the Ro- 
mans themſelves, now ſtrengthened by 
time and infpirited by conqueſt. Un- 
der his command, beſide the Taren- 
tines, 
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tines, were the Lucanians, the Bruti- 
ans, and the Samnites, who, though ſo 
often beaten and diſcomfited, were, 
under the conduct of Pyrrhus, more 
formidable to the Romans, than they 
had been in their free and unbroken 
State. However, though they obſti- 
nately hated the Romans for the ad- 
vantages they had gained, the latter 
no leſs obſtinately reſolved to keep 
them. And though the Romans 
knew well how eaſily ſuch an enemy 
as Pyrrhus might be prevailed upon to 
conquer Italy in their favour, upon 
proper application, they were reſolved 
to hear no terms unleſs he quitted 
Italy and returned into Greece. | 


On this dangerous occafion the Ro- 
mans had, providentially, two illuſtri- 
aus men, whom Pyrrhus was no more 
able to corrupt by his Gold, than he 
was to conquer by his Sword. The 

FE TA ſevere 
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ſevere virtue of Fabricius and Denta« 
tus undoubtedly ſaved Italy from a 
foreign yoke. It is remarkable, 
moreover, that their Virtues were at 
this time - almoſt peculiar to thoſe 
illuftrious men. The old Roman 
Temperance and Frugality, when the 
Riches of Tarentum entered the city, 


Were no MOTE, 


The Romans had hitherto done 
nothing by Sea, ſome piratical opera- 
tions excepted, which were common, 
at that time, to the Grecian and 
Italian States. But a juncture, not 
much different in its circumſtances 
from the caſe of the Capuans lately 
mentioned, opened to the Romans 
2 new avenue to Power, ſtrengthened 
Italy with maritime Reſources, and 
gave her freſh Grainaries for her 
ſuppart. 


Same 
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Some Campanian Soldiers, famous 


in the Hiſtory of Rome and Sicily, 
under the name of Mamertines, were 
appointed to garriſon Meſſana, about 
the time that the War with Pyrrhus 
ended in Italy. Prompted by every 
vicious appetite, theſe Soldiers, to en- 
joy the wealth- and the women of the 
place, murdered the Magiſtrates, ſack- 
ed the city, and laid it under all the 
miſeries of military execution, But 

being beſieged by Geron, the greateſt 
Potentate in Sicily, they were likely 
to ſuffer the puniſhment - they deſerv= 
ed, when , after ſeveral deliberations, 
whether i it would not be more eligible 
to throw themſelves at the feet of 
Rome or Carthage, than to wait the 
vengeance of Geron, they at length 


ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, offering 


her their ill gotten. city. The Ro- 


ans, who, a few years before, had 
ſeverely 
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' ſeverely puniſhed their own Soldiefs 


for the like attempt on Rhegium, 
did not ſcruple, on this occaſion, to 
take under their protection a Band of 
Murderers, when the reward was to 
be nothing leſs than a footing in Sicily, 
anda means of impeding the progreſs 
of the , Carthaginian Power, It is 
true, this coſt the Romans much 
blood; for this was the origin of the 


Carthaginian hatred. The firſt Punic 


War was the immediate conſequence 
of their engaging in behalf of the 
Mamertines; ; but they found their ad- 
vantage in it at laſt, when they were 
little leſs than Maſters of the rich 


and fruitful iſlands of Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, which then, for the firſt time, 
became Members of Italy. 


Still, great part of the Italian States 
were either exempt from the dominion 
| wad "OTE 
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of Rome, or if, under the denomina- 
tion of Alliance, they felt her Power, 
they were diſpoſed on the firſt occaſion 
to ſhake it off. The reputation, how- 
ever, which the Romans had acquired 
in thoſe violent Wars which they had 
ſo long ſuſtained with Africa, and con- 
cluded with advantage, made them 
reſpected by many of their neighbours, 
and followed in their expeditions, as 
ſuperior Friends. A new enterprize 
of the Tranſalpine Gauls and the 
Ligurians, who had united. to invade 
Italy, raiſed the Romans ſtill higher in 
the ſcale of Power, comparatively with 
the other Italian States. The Italians, 
accuſtomed to look upon the Gauls as 
the common enemies of their Nation, 
bad on that account leſs unwillingneſt 
to to join the Roman Standard againſt 
them; and thus, by following the En- 
figns of Rome, they in ſome meaſure 

acknow« 


57 BY 
acknowledged her authority. In a 
few years the Gallic" War, terrible at 
the beginning, was happily concluded. 
The territorial Acquiſitions of Rome 
were not important, and ſhe knew, 
by experience, that the Gold ſhe had 
brought home was not the proper 
means of her aggrandiſement. But 
the aſſembly and union of the Italic 


Powers on this occafion- acquainted 


her with their force, and"ſhe'found 
that of her Subjects and Confederates 
ſic hundred thoufand 1 men were r. 
rolled. o 1 1 


| Againſt theſe. * 2 G 


numbers unheard of either before or 
ſince, had Hannibal the hardineſs to 


march. at the head of twenty thouſand 


men. After his deſcent from the 
Alps at leaſt he had, not more. It is 
true, the invaſion of Hannibal | occa- 
fioned a revolt among the Gauls; 

whereof 
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whereof not only the Tranſalpines, 
but thoſe of Italy, and the Inſubri in 
particular, joined the Carthaginian 
army. Moreover, after the famous 
actions of Trebia, Traſimenus, and 
Cannæ, which threatened Rome with 
inevitable ruin, the Samnites, the 
Campanians, Lucanians, the Brutians, 
in ſhort, the greateſt part of the Sub- 


jects or Confederates of Rome, ſubmit-, 


ted to the Carthaginians. The Capu- 
ans, in particular, conceived hopes of 
becoming equal if not ſuperior to the 
Romans, and, by means of the Afri - 
can arms, of remaining Lords of Italy, 
when Hannibal was gone. But when 


the ſmiles of that fortune, which made 


the Italians far a time balance between, 
Hannibal and Rome, were no more, 
and when the Conqueror was con- 


ſtrained to return to Carthage, the 


Romans were more abſolute Maſters 
of Italy than ever. 


Bir Rely Rome aſſerted her au- 
thority over the Italian States in 
general, every State was not in the 
ſame degree of dependence. Some 
were governed by their own original 
Laws; others, the Colonies, for 
inſtance, had mixed Laws; partly 
obſerving the Laws and Privileges 
of the Romans, and partly retaining 
thoſe Laws and peculiar Cuſtoms 
which they had followed in a State 
pf / Freedom. - Theſe were, for the 
moſt part, called Municipals, as the 
Cities that went under the title of 
Colonies were compoſed partly of the 
ancient inhabitants, and partly of 
Coloniſts detached from Rome. But 
the Civil Adeniniſtration, a8 Moms of 

the 
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the Municipals as the Colonies, was 
conducted by Magiſtrates elected by 
themſelves, or a public Council, which 
they called a Senate, or Court of De- 
curions, There was a third kind of 
cities in a worſe ſituation ; for being 
unable, on account of domeſtic quar- 
rels, to govern themſelves, they had 
ſollicited Laws and Magiſtrates of the 
Romans; and amongſt the firſt of theſe 
was Capua. Or, otherwiſe, having 
forfeited their original Rights by Re» 
bellion, they were obliged, when re. 
duced, to take their Magiſtrates from 
the Conqueror, and theſe were called 
Præfectorial Cities. But whatever 
difference there might be in the civit 
and municipal Laws of the Colonies 
and Præfectorial Cities, they were 
equally dependent on Rome in many 
reſpects. Not to mention that they 
were obliged to furniſh a certain 
Q 2 numher 
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number of horſe and foot, and money 
and proviſions, as occaſion required; 
(this, when properly regulated, being 
the leaſt burthen that any Govern- 
ment can lay upon the people,) not ts 
enquire, whether they had any other 
kind of taxes or impoſts— the partial 
enmity, and the partial favour, the 
wanton uſe, and the capricious exerciſe 
of power give us an idea ſufficiently 
diſagreeable of their. ſubjection to 
| Rome. A popular Government ren- 
dered their dependence more intolera- 
ble. The meaneſt Citizen of Rome 
thought and felt himſelf above the 
Patricians of other States. His Voice 
in Elections and Legiſlation gave him 
a perſonal weight in the Diſpoſitions of 
Peace and War. In the growing 
influence of popular Power, the loweſt 
Plebeian, with ſpirit and impudence, 
might iflue forth a Tribune, a Prætor, 
_ 2 Con; 
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a Conſul, and have it in his power to 
do as much miſchief as a ' King. 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive how very 
deſirous the Italians muſt have been 
of admiſſion to ſuch privileges, and of 
being conſtituted Citizens of Rome. 
As the Empire enlarged, their deſire 
grew ſtronger, and ſtronger too grew 
their reaſons and their right. All the. 
Conqueſts that Rome made out of 
Italy,' ſhe made principally by the 
hands of the Confederate Italians *. 
But the more her Dignity increaſed, 
the more haughty her Citizens grew, 
and the more unwilling to admit their 
aſſociates in power a people whom 
they conſidered as their ſubjects. The 
Roman Nobility, in particular, though 
ſenſible of their juſt pretenſions, were 
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highly intexeſted in keeping under the. 
Tribunitial Power, and conſequently, 
endeavoured: to cut off alk hopes of 
their admiſſion to the Legiſlature. 
The Italians, however, had many 
means of making themſelves Citizens 
of Rome. Many of them would en- 
ter into the ſervice of a Roman Citi- 
zen, by which means they afterwards: 
obtained, according to contract, the 
Freedom of the City, from whence 
ſlaves enfranchiſed became 1pſ fatto 
Citizens. Others continuing ſome 
time in Rome, under feigned names 
and extractions, ' procured themſelves: 
to bo enrolled in the Cenſor's liſts. 
The Latian Cities had peculiar Privi- 
leges 1 in his ax (ved *. Their Sen 
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and eighth centuries,” was the right of being 
Citizens of an inferior order. The Latins 
were of the middle rank between Citizens and 


Genn See S160n1vs; De jure Ttalito. * 
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could mote eaſily obtain the Freedom 


6f Rome, and this circumſtance 
brought them many emigrants from 
the ather Italian States: Theſe vari- 
dus modes of | adHiffion occaſidned 
innumerable trials in the Courts of 
Rome; and ſometimes the right of 
Freedom was diſputed even where tlie 
Conſular Power had taken place, as 
in the caſe of Perpenna. Hence con- 
fuͤſion and diſorder” ran through — 
greateſt part of Traly'; and the 
cipal States were in a worſe ni 
than before. Diſorders contiriually 
happenie® in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, which was often evaded' by 
thoſs who alledged their Freedom of 
Nome; the country was almoſt depo- 
pulated by the migration of thoſe who, 
from time to time, went in” queſt 
of that Freedom ; and to ſupport the 
office of a Magiſtrate in the municipal 
O 4 Commu- 
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Communities, was attended with infi- 
nite. trouble and difficulty. The 
Samnites and the Pelignians once ſent 
Ambaſſadors to the Senate to complain 
of the emigration of their people. 
They repreſented, that to Fregellæ 
alone, a city of Latium, where by 
ſettling they could more eaſily obtain 
the Freedom of Rome, four thouſand 
families had removed from Samnium. 
The Senate, however, though conti- 
nually teaſed with theſe complaints of 
the Municipals, and diſſatisfied to ſee 
the right of Freedom become fo 
common, could find no proper remedy 
far it. At length the endleſs quar- 

s between the People, or rather be- 

een the Tribunes and the Senate, 
— — a general Revolution in 
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ONE of the tribunitial attempts of 

C. Gracchus was to extend the 
Freedom of Rome to all the Italian 
States, even as far as the Alps *“; but, 
oyerborne by the Patrician party, this, 


with the reſt of his views, was for that 


time diſappointed. Marcus Druſus 
having procured himſelf to be elected 
Tribune in ſupport of the Patricians, 
whom the Demagogue Conſul Philip 
perſecuted with great acrimony, in 

order to obtain a popular majority in 
their favour, offered the Fus Quritum, 
the Freedom of Rome, and the Right 
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* Dabat Civitatem omnibus Italicis: Exten- 
debat eam pene uſque ad Alpes. 
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df Voting at Elections, and in Coutts 
of Judicature; to all the inhabitants of 
Italy, There was at that titne a pow⸗- 
erful Marſian; called Popedius - Silo, 
who was at the head of all the new 
Denizens of Rome: This man going 
to Rome with a large train ſecretly 
armed, was met near the City by 
Cneius Domitius, a” noble Roman, 
and intertogated whither | he 2 
marching with ſuchi a band! We af 
marching to Rome, anſwered 7 
dius, at the invitation of the Tri- 
bunes, to take up our Freedom. Do- 
mitlus, u upon this, endeavoured, in, AN 
amicable manner; to perſuade him, that 
it would be a better meaſure to depend 
on the liberality of the Senate for 
what the Tribunes could only procure 
by ſedition and violence, coul poſ- 
ſibly not procure” at all, and what, if 
ſo procured, might not be E or 
laſting. 
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laſting. Popedius, moved by theſe 
arguments, returned home with ' his 
whole train, flattering himſelf that the 
Senate would certainly make it a point 
to gratify tlieir wiſhes. Marcus 
Druſus, in the mean time, was taken 
off:by the treachery: of his enemies; 
and the Italians ſoon perceived the 
vanity-of the hopes they had indulged: 
The unprecedented diſturbances with 
which Rome was agitated, convinced 
them. that ſhe: had nothing leſs ar 
heart than to admit them to her Fran- 
chiſos. One Quintus Varius moved 
for the impeaehment of "thoſe: who 
had promiſed the Freedom of the City 
te che me den and a Law paſſed 
n this motion. The Promoters of 
this Law were” "the Equieftrians, in 
order to harrafs the Patzicians, by 
whoſe conſent Druſus, had moved — 
people to ſollieit their Freedom. 


Pay 
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far, however; was this from the truth, 
that Druſus was in diſgrace with the 
Nobility, for having given hopes to 
the Italians that they might be made 
Citizens of Rome. This Law of 
Varius, as the Judiciary Autho- 
rity was then in the hands of the 
Equeſtrians, occaſioned the exile and 
extermination of many reſpectable 
Citizens, the excellent Metellus Pius 
amongſt the reſt, and filled Rome 
with tumult and affliction *. At 
length Varius himſelf was condemned, 
upon proof of his being at the bottom 
of theſe civil diſorders, and ſecretly 
the promoter of the popular n 
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26 Cicero, in his three Books De 3 
ſeveral times mentions theſe diſturbances, and. 
obſerves particularly, that the celebrated Orator, 
Marcus Craſſus, whoſe Funeral Oration he 
wrote in his third Book, died a violent death in 


the turbulent Conſulſhip of Marcius Philip. 
ſions. 
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fions. The Italians, finding with 
indignation that the Romans, far 
from entering into the merits, made a 
jeſt of their cauſe, were determined 
to try the effect of menaces on their 
haughty Maſters. On this reſolution 
they made a League among them 
ſelves, and appointing Corfinium * for 
the rendezvous of the Confederates, 
they gave that city the name of Italica, 
as being the capital of the people of 
Italy. In imitation of Rome they 
created two Conſuls, elected five hun- 
dred Senators, and made ſeveral 
Prætors, ſome of whom were diſpatch 
ed to the government of different 
cities, others continued in Corfinium 
to attend to political buſineſs. The 
War begun with the ſlaughter of all 
the Roman Citizens in. Aſculum, and 
of the Proconſul Quintus Servilius, 
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who, without reflecting that menaces 
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againſt thoſe who have ſhaken off all 


command are rather hurtful than uſe- 


ful, inſtead of conciliating meaſures, 
had recourſe to ſeverity and reproach, 
Italy was then divided into two Re- 
publicks, whoſe conteſt was not for 
any ſmall acquiſition of territory, but 
for one of the greateſt Dominions in 
the World. Undoubtedly if the Con- 
ſederates had prevailed over the Ro- 
man Power, they would either have 
transferred the ſeat of government to 
Corfinium, or they would have driven 
out the principal inhabitants from 
Rome, and there have inveſted them» 
ſelves with all her Privileges, and with 
all her Empire. The Samnian and 
the Marſian Powers, when once they 
had conquered the Capital, would 
have found no difficulty in reducing 
its foreign dependencies, The name 


of 
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of thoſe who had ſubdued their Cone 
querors would have been ſuffieient to 
ſecure their obedience. Superior in 
numbers, and inured to ſeverer diſci- 
pline than the now luxurious Romans, 
the Confederates ſeemed to have the 
advantage; but the original ſeat of 
power is always a great privilege in 
Civil Wars. Preſumption of right 
produces confidence; and Govern- 
ment affords a variety of reſources 
for renewing its own ſtrength, and 
dividing and weakening that of the 
enemy. The Latins and Tuſcans had 
a better fate than the Confederates. 
The former, being already in ſome 
meaſure Citizens of Rome, thought it 
impolitic to hazard a certainty for an 
uncertainty ; and the pacific Tuſcan, 
indulging the luxury of quiet, was 
happy to find Latium between him 
and the Confederates, In the mean 

time, 
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time, neither the Latins, nor the 
Tuſcans, nor the Umbrians, though 
apparently in favour of Rome, or 
neutral at leaſt, were diſpleaſed with 
the conſpiracy of the other States. 
The Cauſe which the Confederates 
ſupported at their proper peril, was 


the Cauſe of Italy in general. It was 
eaſy to foreſee that the Romans, when 


harraſſed and weakened by this War, 
would be more liberal to thoſe who 
had not taken up arms againſt them; 
— and ſo it happened. Lucius Cæſar, 
the Roman Conſul, being defeated by 
theConfederates, and finding theirarms 
grow formidable, made a law, whereby 
he granted the Freedom of Rome to 
all the Neutral States. This Law, 
beſide greatly reinforcing the Romans, 
was a ſtrong inducement with fome 
ef the Confederates to treat privately 

* for 
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for Peace; in hopes of the fame adyain 
tages. After this the League leſſened 
daily, and each party ſent Ambaffadors 
to treat ſeparately with the Romans. 
But here the lovers of the ancient 
Italian Hiſtory are to lament the lok 
of the Eighth Decad of Livy ; where- 
in the Wars, the Negotiations, and 
the Policy of that people mpſt have 
been ſo accurately deſcribed. 


Though Rome aliped the ruin * 
this War, ſhe was obliged to grant the 


Malcontents all they had demanded 
before; and in the year 665, U. C. 
by a Decree” of the Senate, the Free- 
dom of Rome was granted to all the 
Italians who laid down their arms. 
The Confederates, on the other hand, 
had ſuffered almoſt irreparably in the 
War: The flower of their youth was 
2 and they had loſt upwards 
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of three hundred thouſand men. The 


eircumſtances of the times, in which 


the Negotiations between Rome and 
Italy followed, rendered theſe Revo-— 
lutions very pernicious, and the poor 
Italians paid but too dear for the pri- 
vilege of ranking with ans Citizens of 


Rome. 


Beſide the Confederate War, Rome 
had another evil rankling in her 
boſom. The Factions of Marius and 
Sylla, the People and the Se- 


nate, threatened totally to overturn 


the Commonwealth. The humour 
which, till this time, from the Sedi- 
tions of the Gracchi, had been ſtopped 
by the repellents of external war, 
broke out a- freſn. A civil war enſued; 


and the Commonwealth, divided into 
two parties, was miſerably preying on 
its own ee The advantages 


which 
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which the ferocious Marius, the head 
6f the Plebeian party, obtained at 
firſt, conſtrained the Senate to diſarm 
the more audacious of the Italians, by 
admitting them to the privilege of 
Citizens. Sylla, who was at this 
time carrying on war againſt Mithri- 
dates in the Eaſt, had, before he left 
Italy, ſo much weakened his adverſa- 
rles, that Cinna had but a very ſmall 
force; and Marius was a wretched 
wanderer, ſeeking where to hide his 
head, till he was received by Cinna, 
the Aſſociate of his remaining power. 
Marius, underſtanding that the Sam- 
nites were not ſatisfied with the con- 
ditions offered them by the Senate, 
ſent to inform them, that if they 
would join him, they wquld complete- 
ly obtain their deſires. They made 
little difficulty of this, and Marius, 
r by the Malcontents, 
"= P 2 found 
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found, as little difficulty in making 
himſelf Maſter of Rome. Thoſe 
Italian States who ſhewed themſelves 
inclined: to the ſenatoriab party, felt, 
indeed, more particularly, the cruelty 
of Marius; but his Coadjutars, tho 
Samnites, found no reaſon to rejaice in 


his proteQtion.—Sylla, returning from 
the Eaſt with @ numerous and welk 


affected army, eaſily drove out tho 
crueltics that he exerciſed on the Ro- 
mans, he ſpared not ſuch of the; Italians 
as had joined: his rival. One of tha 
moſt memorable inſtances of cruelty 
in thoſe miſerable times, was tha 
murder of eight thouſand Marſians and 
Samnites, perpetrated one morning in 
the Forum by the command of Sylla, 
with as little difficulty as a handfub off 
Malefactors are executed mo _ 
tence. 
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Almoſt all the Municipal States 
and the Colonies ſuffered more or leſs 
from the Civil War. But at laſt, 
notwithſtanding the imperious orders 
of Sylla to disfranchiſe the Samnites, 
all the Italian nations, with ſome 
ſlight diſtinctions, were put in poſſeſs 
ſion of the. fame privileges; for the 
orders of Sylla in this account did not 
ſubſiſt even during his Dictatorſhip. 


Thoſe Provinces, however, which 
we now call by the general name of 
Lombardy, did not then go under the 
denomination of Italy, and they were 
in general excluded from the rights 
of Roman Citizens: But thoſe who 
have inveſtigated theſe matters, do not 
agree as to the mode of government 
that Rome exerciſed over them. 
About twenty years after Sylla, Julius 
Cæſar, being appointed to the govern- 
ment of Gaul 6n both fides of the 
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Alps, excited the Ciſalpine Gauls to 
ſollicit the ſame privileges with the 
Italians. This opened him two 
avenues to his particular intereſt. 
Through the confuſion it would oc- 
caſion in Rome he hoped to riſe to 
arbitrary power, and through the 
benevolent protection he ſhewed to 
this numerous people, he ſtrengthened 


his arm to effect the ruin of his rivals. 
It is probable that many individuals 


and many communities, both Gallic 


and Venetian, had ſollicited and ob- 
tained the privileges of Roman Citi- 
Zens under Cæſar, but the ſhortneſs of 
his Government had not permitted the 


whole to be effected. A few years 


after, when, upon the Death of 
Czfar, the fupreme Power tell into 
the hands of the Triumvirate, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, of Octavius 
* Antony, all the Ciſalpine Gauls 


: were 
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were readily enfranchiſed. Had they 
continued merely Provincials, they 
muſt have had a Governor, or a Vice 
Conſul with a military Command ; 
and the Triumvirs remembered too 
well what had opened the way to the 
Power they enjoyed, to ſuffer ſuch a 
Command in the neighbourhood + of 
Italy. They thought it better to in- 
corporate with Italy, that country 
which Nature ſeemed to have intend- 
ed for, its Protection; as an Italian 

Poet obſerves, | 


1 Quando dell' Alpi ſchermo 
e Poſe fra noi, e gli Alemanni, e i Galli. 
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TH States of Italy were happy, na 
daubt, in their admiflian; to the 
Rich ts and Privileges of Roman 
Citizens; and it is more than proba- 
ble, ſuch is the Envy and Partiality 
of Human Nature, that the old 
Citizens of Rome were as much diſ- 
contented, To ſee their depepdents 
paſs from a State of Suhjection to 

an Aſſociation af Power, and to 
divide with Twelve the Authority 
which had before been communicated 
only to Four or Five, would neceſſarily 
occaſion no leſs Jealouſy on the one 
fide than Joy on the other. But 
though Rome opeped her Honours 
to the Italians in general, ſhe found 


in them a Support in her Decay; 
whilſt, 
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whilſt, on the other hand, their Ruin 
commenced at the time when | 
ſuppoſed themſelyes at the ſummit of 
Glory. By this Ruin I do not mean 
the conſequences of the firſt Social 
Wars, nor yet thoſe of the Wars of 
Modena and Perugia afterwards. 
Thoſe calamities, though great, were 
not irreparable, The continuance of 
Peace for two generations would haye 
reſtored the aſpect of Proſperity and 
Population, The Ruin of Italy pro- 
ceeded from a fixed internal evil, 
which,” though ſlower than the Miſe 
chiefs of War, was not leſs pernicious. 
And this was a change in the Man- 
ners and Policy of the Italian States, 
But, as to aſſert that Italy, under 
Ceſar and the firſt Emperors, was 
haſtening to her ruin, independently 


of the wars ſhe had to ſuſtain, may 
ſeem 
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fem a paradox to many, it will be 
neceſſary to recur to firſt Principles. 


When the ſucceſs of the Samnite 
and Carthaginian Wars had given 
Rome firſt the ſuperiority over Italy, 
afterwards over the World, the For- 


tunes of particular Citizens were en- 
larged by various means. Riches of 
courſe baniſhed from her train thoſe 
virtues, which her original poverty 
had long cheriſhed and maintained. 
Among the vices they introduced 
were Effeminacy, the Love of Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, and a Relaxation of Military 
Diſcipline which the principal Citi- 
zens ſeemed totally to have abandon- 
ed. To remedy this great diſorder, 
which poſſibly might ſoon have 
effected her deſtruction, before ſhe 
arrived at ſuch a State, that nothing 
but a length of time, even with the 
aſſiſtance of the greateſt vices, could 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy her, new Men came in from 
the municipal States and the lately 
infranchiſed Colonies.. For theſe to 
attain to Honours and Preferments 
the ſame induſtry was neceſlary, 
which had originally raiſed Rome to 
her State of Glory. It would be falſe 
and abſyrd to ſay that after Riches 
were introduced into Rome, and with 
Riches Luxury and Effeminacy, none 
of the ancient Roman Families did 
any thing great or illuſtrious, or pro- 
moted the intereſt of the State by Art 
or Genius, But it is certain that the 
Foreigners, that is to ſay, the Italians, 
(for the Freedom of the City was 
rarely conferred on any beſide) who 
cither hefore or after the Social War, 
were inveſted with the dignities and 
the offices of Rome, contributed great. 
ly to revive the Roman virtue, and to 
ſap. the rapidity of that decline, 

which, 
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which; without the incentives of freſh 
emulation, would have led to ruin. 
Scipio Africanus, a name ſo much 

celebrated in the Roman Hiſtory, 
had ſuffered his army in Spain to be 

i much enfeebled by delicacy and 
. Indulgence, that the Romans might 
eaſily have loft every advantage they 
had gained over the Carthaginians, 
and with thoſe advantages the Empire 
of the World. But jealouſy of the 
credit which the elder Cato had 
gained by the ſeverity of his vir- 
tue, fortunately brought Scipio back 
to diſcipline. How much that virtue 
prevented the growth of corruption is 
recorded in all the memoirs of Rome; 
where Cato ſtill appears in the firft 
fiſtinRion, as a General, an Orator, a 

Philoſopher, a Politician, and an Oeco- 
aomiſt. The union ef ſo many ta- 
tents had hitherto ſeemed impoſſible 


to 
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a Roman capacity. But Cato, 
— and bred at Tuſculum, far from 
the effeminacy of the Capital, came 
to Rome, endowed with manly vir- 
tues, and animated. by that natural 
ambition which every man feels on 
leaving his native retirement to enter 
on the great ſtage of life. The Ro- 
mans had not yet ſo totally loſt their 
griginal manners, as to diſapprove 
thoſe virtues which were once thought, 
peculiarly their own., Cato, there+ 
fore, roſe to honours and employments, 
and had his followers and his rivals. 
E che introduction of Provincials was 
thus uſeful in the firſt riſe of Romans 
Luxury, it became much more neceſ- 
ſary afterwards, when, beſide the vices 
of t the Nobility, the common people 
were ſo immerſed in idleneſs, in the 
quarrels, of the Forum, in ſhews and 
KeſtUvity. This popular de 8 — 
was 
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was the reaſon why ſo few Soldier 
could be ſelected from ſuch mülti- 
tudes of Citizens. The Legions, 
originally compoſed of Romans, were 
filled up with Marſians, Apulians, 
Veſtinians, Lucanians, men whoſe 
former hoſtilities with Rome now 
made them better ſoldiers for her ſer- 
vice. To the Nobility, whether 


Patricians, or Plebeians (for Plebeian 


extraction did not exclude Nobility, 
the diſtinction of Patrician and Ple- 
beian Nobles being frequent in the 
latter times of the Commonwealth) 
it was eaſy to retain the greater part o 
the civil and military dignities. Sylla, 
Pompey, and Cæſar, were natives of 
Rome; but at the ſame time there 
were other Generals, not of Roman 


Families, who roſe from the loweſt 


ſtation in the army to the higheſt, 
who conducted the greateſt Wars, 
| | — 
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and were the means of that military 
progreſs which Sylla and Cæſar, and 
other great Generals of the time, had 
made. Marius and Sertorius, two 
of the ableſt Generals, and the moſt 
uſeful, till private Ambition and Jea- 
louſy led them to Rebellion and Civil 
War, were both natives of ſmall 
Italian States, which had a little be- 
fore obtained the Freedom of Rome. 
Theſe. men owed to their original 
education that ſeverity of manners 
which rendered them the Diſciplinari- 
ans of the Roman Army, and placed 
them over the nobleſt and politeſt 
Roman Officers, who, under their 
auſpices, learnt wiſdom and valour. 
In Cicero's time there were ſeveral 
diſtinguiſhed Generals, deſcended as 
well from the meaneſt as from the 
moſt conſiderable of the municipal 
States and Colonies, Cicero himſelf 
| ſtands 


r 
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| | ſtands a glorious proof of the ad- 
| vantages the commonwealth derived 
| from diſpenſing her freedom external- 
ly. And if we conſult the annals of 
Rome while her Republican exiſtence 
| laſted, we ſhall find men from various 
States of Italy bearing a diſtinguiſhed 
part in the buſineſs of Government, 
Re almoſt peculiarly maintaining military 
) diſcipline, the dignity of the Senate, 
* the cultivated ſplendor of letters, and 
xeftoring, as much as poſſible, the 
ancient modeſty and gravity of man- 
ners; while the deſcendents of the 
nobleſt and moſt ancient families in 
Rome were waſting in languor, diſſolv- 
ing ix luxury, and ſhamefully bowing 
to the Sceptre of the Cæſars. Mace- 
nas the Tuſcan, Marcellus Eprius of 
Capua, Vibius Criſpus of Vercellæ, 
Thraſea Pætus of Padua, Caflius 
Severus, Pomponius Secundus of 


Verona, 
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| Verona,Cecina of Vicentia, had, in the 
firſt century of the Roman Empire, 
few equals, either in the Senate or the 
Army, among the numerous and di- 
ſtinguiſhed families of Rome. Beſide 
theſe and many more, whoſe origin it 
would he difficult to trace, Veſpaſian, 
the great Reformer and Reſtorer of 
the Roman Empire, which the vices 
of the firſt Cæſars and the Wars of 
Otho and Vitellius had reduced to a 
miſerable ſtate, was born in a ſmall 


village near Reate. Of all the Latin 


Writers who did honour to the times 
of Cæſar and Trajan, not more than 
two or three were born in Rome. 
No one moderately verſed in the 


Latin learning but knows that En- 


nius, Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, 
Livy, Cornelius Nepos, Velleius 
Paterculus, and the twoPlinys, though 
all born in Italy, were none of them 
Romans. It is true, their ingenious 
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Aabours were largely recompenced by 
the Roman Wealth and Honours &; and 
in this reſpect the Italian States had 
indeed an advantage, that their admiſ- 
ſion to the office and employments 
df Rome rendered them ſuperior to 
all other Princes. But ſor the little 
vanity the dities of Hetruria, for 
inſtance, the towns of Latium, Sam- 
nium, of the Brutians might enjoy in 
having a Prætor, a Conſul in Rome, a 
Governor of a Province, or an Impe- 
rial Miniſter of their -own. country, 
they had a dreadful payment to make 
in the utter deſolation of their States. 
That facility which the Italians of 
every country had in advancing them- 
ſelves, and making their fortunes in 
Rome, drew all the world to the Ca- 
pital; the Rich, becauſe by means of 
wealth they flattered themſelves with 


* Signor Denina ſhould have made ſome ex- 
cepttons here. 


finding 
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finding their way to power; the Poor, 
in proſpect of gain, and more plenteous 
paſturage, amidſt the profuſion of the 
metropolis, Of theſe adventurers, 
fe, after improving their fortunes, 
returned with thoſe improvements 
into their own country. We ſee by 
- continual experience how ſeldom the 
people of the country, after Arts, 
Employments, or Commerce have en- 
riched them in the capital, can be 
induced to reſettle with their fortunes 
in their native places. The unaccount- 
able paſſion of reſiding in the metro- 
polis now infects all orders of men, 
who have any thing more than is 
neceſſary to ſupport them in the coun- 
try. From theſe migrations the 
country in general has nothing to 
hope, every thing to fear.“ 


* Among the various evils attending this 
faſhionable folly in England, one of the 
greateſt is the ſufferings of the labouring Poor. 

When 
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When Men of Fortune reſided in the country, 


their ſituation was in all reſpects more tolera- 


ble. They had an appeal to theſe from the 
tyranny of their unfeeling Maſters, the Farmers. 
When paſt their labour, they had a ſupport 


aſſigned them by men of humanized diſpoſi- 
tions, Magiſtrates, and men of property, who 


cquld feel for their wants. This care is now 
almoſt totally abandoned to the Farmer; and 


the Farmer (L ſpeak of the generality) cannot 


feel. With no other idea than that of get- 


ting and ſaving money, he will calmly ſee the 
wretch, who has laboured for him through his 
life, periſhing with want in the impotence of 


age. The Magiſtrate to whom he ſhould ap- 
Py is in the metropolis. I have known many 


melancholy inſtances of the truth of this; and 


' wiſh ſincerely that the Legiſlature would pro- 
vide againſt the univerſality of the evil. This, 


I think, at leaſt might be done. A weekly 
allowance, to be paid out of the pariſh, rates, 
might be affigned by Parliament, to all poor 
labouring men and women, who ſhould be paſt 
2 certain age, and have no other viſible means 
of ſupport. I verily believe that this would 
reſcue thouſands from the miſery and oppreſſion 
vader which they now languiſh. 
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